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CHAPTER X. 


Livy rode ont next day, and every day for a week, 
and at the expiration of that time she was able to 
walk freely in the garden, or wherever she chose. 
Every day unfolded to the admiration of her new 
friends some unexpected grace in the child. 

At first her humility and overwhelming gratitude, 
her fear of in some way offending her benefactors, had 
disturbed Mrs. Tennant by keeping her always re- 
minded that she was really a little eutcast raised by 
her kindness to a level with them. But after that 
talk with Dick Lily’s manner changed. The painful 
sense of being dependant and out of her native sphere 
‘dropped away from her. 

A quiet pride, a happy consciousness that presently 
ithey were to be repaid tenfold, put ber at ease, and 
made her gladsome and gay as a summer bird. Mrs. 
Tennant especially was both astonished and delighted 
‘at the sunshine and brightness she brought into 
the house as she went dancing lightly from room to 
room, perching herself fearlessly even in the den 
itself, and breaking up with her merry prattle the 
grave atmosphere that had always reigned there. 

“My dear,” said heto his wife, again and again, 
“‘gho is really a most extraordinary little creature, 
Where else can you find such « wise little womanly 
Wasp, such sweet temper, and yet sprightly enliven- 
ing manners. I don’t think there was ever such a 
child like her before,”’ 

“She is @ precious little darling,” answered Mrs. 
Tennant, with one of her rare smiles. ‘ But all 
children are beautiful.” 








[MusSANGERS OF SORROW.) 


The man of letters slowly shrugged his shoulders, 

**T don’t know about that, little woman, I am sure. 
I can call to mind a score of noisy, overbearing, un- 
couth boys, and twice as many pert, vain, disagree- 
able girls. But this little Lily I grant you is lovely 
and thoroughly charming. J cannot be too happy 
that she das come to us, for you see when I am 
away I ehall know that you are not lonely, and if 
anything should happen to me you will have someone 
left to love andcare for you. 

** Oh, Sidney,as if Lily or anyone could atene for 
your loss.” And the little woman’s lips quivered. 

“ IT did not mean atone, but ameliorate,’’ replied he, 
gravely. “By the way, Master James is making 
quite a heroine of this little lady. Did you see them 
to-day while he was holding ber on the pony, It 
was quite a picture. I wonder if I shall be called 
upon to tell his father the child’s history. The 
Forte are as haughty in their way as the proudest 
noblemen in the kingdom.” ° 

**There will be time enough to think of that 
half-a-dozen years hence. This Marston acknow 
ledged to me that he was really no relation at all. 
I can’t help being sure Lily’s parents were refined 
and educated people, Her language is particularly 
elegant, and far beyond her years, especially when 
you consider her horrible life with that woman.’’ 

‘* Well, lam going to teke a ride over in that direc- 
tion. I’ll call at the Forts to report James’s progress, 
and I'll take occasion to tell them how Lily came to 
us, and that we mean toadopt her. Onceaware of the 
faet I don’t see how they can blame us if half-a-dozen 
years hence sucha thing should happen.” 

* Are you going with Rosinate ?” 

“TI don’t think I will try a gallop on that new 
horse which Bailey has sent to me on trial. He isa 
noble creature, and, as Bailey expressed it, can’t 
hunt all alone. Ihave a mind to call at Morley 
Grange over in D——. I have discovored that my 
talented young contributor to the Review is the 
manager there, and I am anxious for a talk with 
him, Jn that case you must dine alone, But as I 








said before, you have Lily. I shan’t have the rueful 
conscience whispering all the while: ‘There’s the 
little woman all alone at home, and you must not 
stay here among the gay people and keep her wait- 
ing for you. So Ishall stay if inclined.” 

He laughed as he said it. 

“Nevertheless, you must not remain too long,’’ 
answered ehe, with a bright smile. ‘' And be care- 
ful with the sew borse. I'd rather you took 
Rosinate.” 

Aud she helped bim to get ready for theride st the 
ortico, when ne mountea sma wacked ths caraccl® 
ng of the powerful animal he rode with distrustful 

eyes, 

At the gateway he turned to look back, and seeing 
her still watching waved his hand with all of a 
lover’s eagerness. 

Mrs. Tennant turned with a smile of peacefal con- 
tent, and went to find Lily, who was busy colouring 
@ new picture-book from the same paint-box which 
was presently to furnish pictures for the magic-lan- 
tern. 

“ Now we are to have a long day to ourselves,” 
she said. “I wonder if I could make a picture for 
the lantern of a gentleman galloping away out of the 
yard. ‘That would make him laugh when he came 
home ; wouldn’t it ?”’ 

“Or one of him blowing the soup bubbles for 
James and me. Wouldn't that astonish the book- 
makers?’’ added Lily, gleefully. 

And Mrs. Tennant seized apon the ides, and sat 
down at the table, and presently had drawn out on 
paper the figures which were to be transferred to 
glass, and at every fresh movement of the peneil Lily 
exclaimed with wonder and admiration. 

Mr, Tennant meanwhile rode on his way with a 
bright dace and « light heart. As he passed the 
avenue leading to Morley Grange a grave-faced 
young man came cantering out. A quick convic- 
tion came to Mr. Tennant, and with an earnest 
gesture he drew the attention of the rider. 

“Can you tell mo if I shall find Mr. Arthur 
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Somers in at the place yonder?’’ he asked, cour- 
teously. ’ 

The young man lifted his dark eyes with an ex- 
pression of surprise, and answered promptly : 

“Tam Arthur Somers.” . 

‘*Humph! Upon my soal it is just as I believe. 
Iam rejoiced to meet you. So you are my talented 
yonng contributor?” 

“ Mr. Sidney Tennant,” exclaimed Arthar Somers, 
a glow mounting to his very forehead. ‘I am in- 
deed honoured if you are coming to see me.” 

* And I am very proud and glad to know you. 
Which way are you riding ? If towards Fort’s Close 
I shall be very glad of your company.” 

‘*T ghall consider it agreat privilege to accompany 

ou, 
i: Come on, then. This big fellow under me will 
be as glad of companyas his rider. He haa been 
uneasy at the comrade he has Now then, 
about that last article of yours. L.can tell you, my 
young friend, it. makes ite mark. hope you mean 
to give your talent full seops You onglit to 
put away allother business from you andturn ex- 
clusively to authorship.” 

“ You fill me with pride and gratitade,” replied 
young Somers, his great, deep eyes, kindling like an 
eagles. “I have bean frittering away my time and 
what powers have been given me; I willmot do so any 
longer.” 

“Was I rightly informed that yom have been 
Lady Fitedonsld’s agent, the magager of 
estate ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, andi I have already given notice thas. D 
must leave the place,” 

“ Right, right. Inmour line weneedjnatasmneh, 


devotion end absorbed nam in business, 
But I am ence that have done your fmith- 
folly there, Lady onsid will/mine: you:?” 


find snother steward, 


“ But I cannot find another contrilimtor off your |) 


foree and 


young, friend, 


vast expansion. in their power. Yon. sonptegoud! my, 


following.” | 


“Sir,” exclaimed Arthur Someng,. “mere you are 
too: generous, in your jndgment.. If itwere: any 
other [ shonliii fear you were making sport off 
me.” 

“Well, well; weehall sea. B want yon: tocon- 
tinue the series, and when you haveell yourtime at’ 
your command, you mus® try another enbject. I 
could wish it to be a brighter one. I am afraid,’’ and 
here kindhearted Sidney Tennant paused and glanced 
at the stern set lips of his companion, “I am afraid 
your view of life has been black and cold. It:is very 
plain you do not love it, as @ happy man ought to do. 
I wish I might teach you to see how bitterness apoils 
satire and misanthrope ruin and ode. It is all the 
criticism I find—that your writings show a melan- 
choly temperament.’”’ 

The young author bnog bis head and was silent 
amoment. Then with» frank smile he looked up 
and said earnestly: 

“TI thank you heartily, sir, for this hint. You are 
right. It is folly and cowardice because one’s own 
horizon holds portentous clouds to crowd the same 
gloomy forobodings into the clear skies of others. 
You shall not have cause for these criticisms 
again.” 

“‘ And I must hope the rising enn will sweep your 
eky clear likewise.” 

Arthur Somers shook his head and they roge on for 
® little time in silence, and the conversation turned 
upon general subjects, 

At the turn of the road. they parted, Mr. Tennant 
turning his horse’s head into a lane which shortened 
the distance to Fort’sa Close, and his companion can- 
tering to the right to make. a survey of some new 
operations going on there upon some part of. Lady 
Pitzdenald’s property, both agreeing to be at the same 
place at such an hour on returning home. 

Tho young man firat arrived and waited ten, 
fifteen, twenty minutes, withont any uneasiness or 
Spprelension, bat when an hour passed he began to 
be restless, and impatient ae his horse. 

“What can it mean,’ murmured he, as he walked) 
to and fro leading the fretting animal. ‘If it was, 
any other person I should go my way and conclude 
it was carelessness or through business; but, Mr. 
Tennant is the soul of punctuality aud kiuduess. 
He would not keep me waiting any more than he 
would the: vin 9 of B - Icannot help fearing 
som ting has happened,” , 


He consulted his watch once more, 





d then spring- 


@ wiiler sphere | 


“ Ewill ride @little on the road to see if there is 


Saying which he turned into the Jane and rode off 
swiftly something like half a mile, until he came te 
the plain across which he saw tlie turrets ef Fort’s 
Close, and every step of the road between R 
was visible. 

“ Not. started yet,” he muttered ; “ or is it.possible 
he arrived at the rendezvous first and rode on slowly 
to allow me to overtake him. That horse of his wae 
a fiery creature, and might trouble him in waiting. 
Well, there is nothing left for me to do but to go 
back.” 

He turned round and was riding along the lane 
when.all.atonce he heard a feeble halloa, which o 





I bave no particular destination in view.”” pon en was followed by s shrill neigh as of a 


horseimagony. Arthur Somers rode hastily until 


| he-cameto the spot from whence the sound seemed 


tocoma,, and he attered an exclamation ef horror 
as his eye te Bpsiaging of A 0 green —_ 
presented itself. ° 3 horse an 
ower the atile, he exclaimed: —~ 

heavens, Mr. Tennant, you are injured!” 

“ Ie.it. you, Somers? Thank Heaven that some one 
,hasecome. I feared I was to perish here before I 
‘should make myself heard.” 

It wae « task of no great difllculty, for the horse 
isd fallen in lasping over the stile, breaking his.own 
log and rolling over upon the rider, 
Himba. and pinioning;him éo that he could notiescape. 


ay 


tho! “Som areingrost pain, sir; do think you 
on Mean EL a? tse: Toate acieh, 


/ “Beannotite sure, I bawe fainted half # dozen 
' times fn. to extricate myself, and lying here 
torture as made me weak aga baby. 
f ; his own punishment. There was 
}e-hunter’ehallom off here in the weods, and what 
| did he.dein spiteof all my efforts but rush to this 
tile ae and stepping on a stone down 
he. came, hare:T have been ever since | laft you.” 

“Witats!! was; thie: fal) just after you left me? I 

wae on: urn.” 

” dear: sir; witet: tortures you have: snffered\ 
at nat. deligy ® moment to do the best I cen 

? 

he apolte tie wae at: work, He: bronght. 
log be found elsewhere, sinh 7 om 

to w je strugg 
ingrentinalls leadt;:and then carefolly lifted up the 
fiolt onder witielh the wounded limb was crushed, 
{ endias carefully as might be he pushed 
away the of'tie rider. Mr. Tennant shut. hie: 
eyes and clenched his teeth, but bad no strength to 
resist the pain, and when Arthur with an ejaculation 
of thanksgiving found him free he discovered also 
that he lay like a dead man, with closed eyes, 
ghaatly face, and cold white lips. 

His first look made sure that it was only « fainting 
fit, and then with wise forethought he made his 
examination of the wounded limb, and tearing off his 
cravat and stripping up bis handkerchief he did the 
best he could with the crushed bones and mangled 
flesh before reviving the sufferer. 

Sidney Tennant smiled gratefully as soon ae 
tena consciousness showed him the young 
man tenderly bathing his face and moistening his 
lips with the water he hed brought in his hat from 
the brook, whose gurgle could be distinotly heard. 

* Ob, that water,” sighed he. ‘I have learned 
something about the doom of Tantalus, lying here 
prisoned: to the ground and thirsting for a single 
drop to cool my parched lips, with that bubble and 
gurgle sounding all the time in my ears.” 

“Are you more comfortable now ? Can I venture 
to leave you and go for help.” 


{ 


ard then peurit over my leg, How is it, crushed 
to ajelly?”’ 

‘* Not so bad as that, I hope. Butisince you have 
been lying eo long, I don’t think there should be a, 
moment’s delay in getting-a surgeon here. I su 
you will go to Port's. Close, and that I had better. 
ride there for help.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so,” said Mr. Tennant, with the 
first signs of dejection. “Iam afraid b have. taken, 
my final leave ofthe Vinery. Peor-. little. woman !} 
poor little woman! 
guard with the brate. 
Rosinate. You will-see that she comes to me where- 
ever Iam careied,’’ 

** Yep, sir, yes, sir, T wilh do everything that ig 
possible. Let me rolt my coat fora pillow, Now, 
sir, Fam going. Keep up a good heart and’I assure 
you there shall be no delay,” 

As he ceased, Arthar, Somera leaped over the 
stile, mounted his own horge, and dashed fariously 
to Fort’s Close. : 


, 





ing into the saddle, exclaimed with decision ; 


The news he brought roused the whole family, 


‘Hold your ha¢to my lips and’ let me drink first, |. 


She charged me to. be on my; }: from 
She wanted me to. take, |; 


and so time wag lost in fitting up an ambulance, 
Jemes.rodeiforamest, cacrying w basitet of restora- 
tives, while one of the servants was despatched in 
furious haste for a surgeon. 

They found him insensible, and at Arthur Somers’ 
suggestion, performed the painful task of lifting him 
apon their improvised ambulance, before making 
any attempt at reviving him. 

The surgeon met them as they entered the gate 
of Fort’s Close, and sesisted in removing the 
sufferer to acouch. He worea very grave face as 
he came from his examiuation of the pati ut 
muttering: ' ’ 

“There might have been something done, if only 
he had been found as.seon as the accident happened. 
Now amputation is e for one thing, and 
fever for another.” 

Arthur Somers heard, and walked hastily to Mrs. 
Fort : 

“L promised him I would bring his wife to him, I 
had better go at ones.” “~ 

“ Jamee will go with you # youare not familiar 
with the house, He might go-slome, only he would 
hardly know how to bresit She 
is « wondarfal woman, and . 

James was ready with his po 
galiopedioff without any further 


news gently. 

bearit. ry 

and the two 
The boy 


was. ned. Esergynow end then he 
Cis | raul bie band and dashed emp the: tanra 


“Oh,” thonght. he, “ this ig hardiamdicrnel. Just 
now, too, when Mrs. Tennant ling: teem: ao. geod and 
kind to Lily ; it doesn’t ven’ justice,” 


‘And presently after ssecond glance at theead coun- 
tenance of hig eompanion, he speke his thought 
aloud. 

Arthur-Gomers listened witht interest to the story 
James related, and his eye brightened at the boy’s 
enthusiastic description of happy home the 
Vinery, made, 

‘Tt ie beantiful,’’ said Bey, musing)y, ‘it is 
beantifnl that. there are homem where perfect love 
—. havertaken up abod@,’” 

“But to think we are. goingte carry, sorrow into 
it,” said James. “I cannot/Denmrit indoes. aot seem 
right.’’ 

“Heaven sees forthen tlimm wee dd) dear boy. 
‘Bat why are you so confitipmts thimtt it is hopeless 
sorrow? he may recover” 

“I em, aftaid not, eit, Di you sea Doctor 
Wallacela:faom. He neverIboks so exceptiin cases 
which: are: hopeless, Obj, wiiatia torritle thing it 
it willitietoobawe Mr. Tennentdie, What will ever 
makevup:fir Hisdbss ?” 

‘* What}. indbed'!’’ eclioed Arthur Somers, sadly. 

They more and’more silent as they neared 
the home of their injured friend, and James's hand- 
kerchief went still more frequently to his wot 
eyes. 

7 The sunset glories were atill. lingering in the 
western horizon when the tired horses and the heavy 
hearted riders turned inte the gateway upon the pretty 
scene. 

James tried to fall back in the shade of his com- 
panion. 

“They are there, sir, at the portico watching for 
him,” faltered he. ‘ Ob, I shall never dare to go 
forward!” 

Yes, they were both there--Mrs. Tennant with 
a shawl thrown over her Indian silk dress, and Lily 
with a new scarlet riding-hood, earefuily wrapped 
around her, sitting on the bamboe sofa. The chier- 
ful tone of their voices came floating ont to. thegate- 


way. 

“Ob, i¢ is cruel! oruel!!? groaned Jamas; avd 
before Arthur Somers. knew what he waedoing Lo 
had whirled around and gone ontside-the gate, 

Inthe. dimness the pair on the partica miatonis the 
approaching horseman for the lung-watched {ur 
master. 
an sweet choras of welooming veiaca greated 
‘nim, 4 
‘** Loiterer, you have kept uehalffamished: Do. nou 
think: we conld sit down elepe to dinner?’ said 
\Msq, Tennant, coming forward to the stepa, “1 ve 
.& Mindreee’* os 
She paused abruptly ae she’ saw the depreeatin’s 
gesture Arthur Somers could netforbear: He sprang 
the saddle and came towards her. 

“A message!” repeated Mrs, Tennant, in faltering 

‘tones. “ Then he ig not qoming home to-night ? 
Such g thing bas not happeaed since, we hava lived 
here. It mugt be aome unusual ciroumstance. But 
come in, sir, come in, Lily dear, run in and tel} 
‘Sarah to light the lamps im the panour.’” 
_ And while ahe spoke. Mra, Tannapt looked.over. to 
their single man servant who.had come round te the 
entrance at the sound, of the hoef-falls to take Lis 
master’s horse, 





‘* Take care of this gentleman's horge, John,’* 
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Mr. Somers stepped back to speak withthe man 
himself. 

“ Groom: her well; but don't: give her apy water 
untif sheis cool. Slice has- come without: flagging. 
And, myman, get ready your own: horse and car- 
riage, end'fivthe horse forswiftdriving. Mrs: Ten- 
nant must go'to her husband'at: once.” 

The man stared in stupid wonder audailittle dis- 


ay. 
“ You:don’t mean——”* said he, and stopped: 

“ Your master bas:met with an accident,” said 
Somers, and went'back'to the mistress who stood’ 
still om the threshold. 

; iy parlour windows were one glow of: cheery: 
ight: 

Arthur Somers’ heart faltered as: he entered: the: 
bright, charming Tittlo room, 

“Some unnevel afféir; perhaps: the presence: of! 
some literary celebrity-has detained him there, and| 
he sent you to save us. alarm,’ Mra. Tennant said, 
alittle wistfully, as though already trifle home- 
sick. 

“Not exactly that, madam; an accident which 
prevented his return.” 

At that:moment James Fort’s pale, tear-marked| 
face looked in at the open door. 

“You have broken the news; have you, sir?” 
Gometharer his voite ‘breaking down with the; 
effort, 

The little woman turned sround’with an eye fiash- 
ing likes, tigress: 

“ Whatis it? You bave not teléme, Something 
dreadful’ has happened ?”” demanded she. “James, 
James, he was to visit you—what has happened?” 

“ That horse—thiat miserable horse,’’ was all James’ 
could artfenlate. 

Mrs. Tennant's face turned deadly pale; Sho 
clasped‘ her hands piteously, and exclaimed: 

“My fiustand’ is killed: Sidney Pennant’ is 
dead.” 

‘* No, no,” answered Arthur Somers, hastily: “‘ Ha 
is badly hurt, but’ not dead. We all hepe that tie 
may recoyer. Ttiave come to take you'to him, as 
promised him I'would:”” 

“He wants me; Sidney wante me: Oh, I’must 
be calm and'steady,” exclaimed stile, turning her dry 
eyes piteousty to him. 

“Yes, undoubtedly you will be a great help to 
him as well as an finexpreesible comfort. He suffers 
severely, Tho horse fell and'rolled upon hiin, break- 
ing his leg. He isat Fort’s Close, and if you will be 
pom. ag msn will soon bring the: carriage to the 

bor.’ . 

Hé would not grieve her with the cruel description: 
of her husband's suofféring while -weiting fdr help. 

“Only a limb broken,” murmured’ she. ““ Heaven: 
be praised that‘it'is no'worse. I must‘ be ready at 
once. Lily, call Serah, to put up my wrappers, 
while I get ready some of ‘his cletties—and tliat jelly: 
he is fond of. Do you think, sir, it is possible to bring, 
— home? He will’ be. se much more contented! 

ere.” 

“-T hardly think.it would be safe; but when I left’ 
we. were scarcely aware of the extent of. his 
injuries.”’ 

She shaddered, and.then hurried away. The little 
girl, in. a quiet.womanly way, had performed. her 
errand. She cama. baek now and wept up to James 
Fort, who.atood the picture of inconsolatle dismsy, 

‘‘ James.Fort,”’ said she, “it. is something more 
terrible than his leg, broken. My now father is 
going to die.” 

“Ob, Lily, I. am afraid so,” burst forth the 
boy. ‘‘ lam.so frightened about him. He looka like 
one deadnow, and. Doctor Wallace: shook his. head 
when he came.away.” 

Arthur Somers.was.tonched by the expression of 
the aweetlittle face, which. heobserved how for the 
first.time, 

“Oh, James,’’ cried Lily, inalew, agonised voice, 
“if only. Lmight.die for him, and give him back ta 
her. hat will she do without him, when she. loves 
him so?” 

“Dear child,” said Arthur, taking the little 
trembler upin his arms. ‘‘ You must net give up 
hope so suddenly. Master Fort has never seen any- 
one very ill; and Mts. Tennant’s-pele face frightened 
him. I by no meaus:déspair of his recovery, although: 
T cannot deny that this'isa-very serious accident.’* 

She looked up grateftlly in his face. 

“Thank you, sir; oli, thank you; sir; 
much to have only alittle hope.’”” 

The beautiful blueeyes were shining through the 
soft dew of tears. The- golden curls were pushed 
back, and’ showed’ tlie full white forehead with its 
delicate: tracery’ of’ veins’ at the temple. Arthur 
Somers bent his head and kissed‘ her with sudden 
vehemence. 

** Who was it for?” asked: Lily, looking up into 


Tt is go 





his: face with those grave, precocions eyes of hers. 
‘* Whodid you think 1 was when-you kissed me P’’ 

Arthur coloured slightly as he replied. 

‘Part for yonreelf,. my dear,and part for a little 
fellewto whom: yon: bear a» likeness, whieh struck: 
me at the: moment,’’ 

“ What is his name?” asked Lily again, with: an 
eager look on-her face. 

Arthur-Somere coald not.exactly tell why, bat the 
question annoyed him. He answered her at ence, 
however: 

“His: nameis’Maurice, It. is Lady Fitzdonald’s: 
little son I.mean.” 

a and gently stepped: down from. his 
e. 


ee. 

“Mow;” anid she, “I must: go to help my new 
mother:. Iwigh she: would teke me with her. I 
+ oa enter mne nor disturb him, ia the 
‘least. 

She repeatedthia wish: to: Mrs, Tennant when she 
came in cloaked and hooded. 

‘© If: itis the worst, we fear, I. will send: for you, 
‘dasliug; and if such # thing is possible, I shell have 
‘kimy brought home. I know: he will, be: heppiest 
here: Be good and quiet; and in your inovcent 
— to-nightremember him. Now, Mr: Somers, 

am ready.. You will leave your horse and goin 
the carriage. Wecan send:itto'yourto-morrow,’” 

‘Abd: I will stage here till morniug, 1 would! 
rather go back: in the daylight,” exclaimed! James. 
“ Please let me stay, Mrs. Tennant?’ 

“* Phave no objection, lam-sure.. Lily will.eatiher 
supper with you, then. |) have given Sarah) what 
directions I: can think.of, But they are few, because} 
—because I seem all the:time: to see: him suffering, 
and calling for me.” 

She shuddered as ehe spoke, and.went hastily out, 
but came back as hastily, 

“Mr. Somers, I beg: your pardon. Iam taking 
you on thie hurried jourgzey.withont.a particle of re- 
freshment. Please come out. The table is all wait- 
ing—waitiug:for him,” she added, with asob in her 
voice, although her face was still steeled to its un- 
natural calm, 

“Twill not detain you an instant, madam,” he 
said. ‘If the carriage is ready let us proceed at 
once. But it would be-better for you to take a cup 
of tea at least; it would fit you_better for the night 
before you.” 

“You areright: I must keep oryself well and 
strong. He must lack no care fromany weakness: 
of mine. Gomme, we will havewsome-ten.”’ 

It ogowpied' but: a. few minutes; for despite ber 
heroic efforts; Mrs; Tennant could: nat:eut; Artbur 


‘| Somers would not detain her aninstant, and was the 


first to rise, The childrencame alsoto lookout and 
follow: the-carriage with wistful. eyes; and to clasp 
each other by the hand with: overflowing: tears: as) 
the last rumble of the wheels: died away. 

The Vinery for the firet:time in its experience was) 
‘without master or mistrese. 


OMAPTER XI, 


Tum. had: searesly disappeared and. the 
children were yetiin the ddorway when amen. was 
soon by them coming rapidly down the drive, 

“ Someone: is comiug: to-tell ne he is dead,’’ ox- 
claimed James; in q: tone of: keen alerm, for heeould 
not recover from the shock he had-received fromthe: 
sight of Mr: Tennant’s: deathly face: and. horribly; 
crushed limbs, aud every-nerve was quivexing with 
grief aud:borror, 

“« No; ob; no,” returned Lily, mare: steadily, bend- 
ing down to examine the advancing figure mere 
closely. “‘I think—yes, Iam sure-it. is- Uncle 
Dick. Ob, Uncle Dick, I-am so glad to see you,” she 
added, running down-the stepsto meet him. ‘It is 
so long sinee you were here, and we had euch sad 
news’ to-night, sod are. so lonely and dreary,” 

“My darling; my darling; what; are: you well 
enough to be out: here?” exclaimed Diek, catching 
her-up snd’ covering the little bands and the: fair 
‘forehead; and-even the golden curls with his kisses. 

“Oh, — —s —_ aye 

ay inthe sun; om happy ae theday is r 
ar a night — we lave hadterrible: news: to-night, 
Uncle Dick—and Mre.: Tennent—mother, you know— 
has gone'tovhim. Hevis:hurt:very much, and: James 
is afraid‘he will die.’”’ 

“ Who is hurt?” asked: Dick; still fondling the 
little hands; 

“Mr. Tennant, sir; seid James; “very bad. 
Such a sight I never saw, and Dr. Wallace shook his 
head when he cawe away, and at the very bestthere 
must! be an amputation, he ssid.’’ 

Andin rather incoherent language James told the 
story. Dick wae greatly concerned; and looked. as 





sorrowiuland dismayed as they could have expected 

“I'm sorry, I'm very. sorry on my own account. 
My heart bleedafor them,’’ said he; shaking his lead 
dismally, Maybe this explains the shadow which 
has been hangingion me al) the week. It would he 
a. woefal thing jast now if they should cast you 
adrift, onee more, Lily.” 

“ It. won't cast heradrift,”’ replied James, promptly. 
‘Mra, Tennant. will love her and. need ber all the 
more if anything really happens tohim. But Lilx, 
you ought not to stayiout-lere. ‘Lhere’s Sarah ca!!- 
ing you.”’ 

‘* Let-us go in.all. of. us into the sitting-room, I'm 
so glad Uncle:Dick.bas come. It. won’t serm quite 
80, Gistsal. without them,” seid Lily, And still hold- 
ing: Diek: Marston’s.hand she led the way, 

Sarah, on perceiving who was withthem, went te 
her,own supper. 

Lily put Dick into an armchair and: got upon bis 
knee He held: her closely, bat remained with 
drooping head end disturbed face, sayiug not a word, 
though with many innocent, devices Lily tried to 
break the spell of silence upom him. She finally 
slipped down and. brought to James.a.great book. of 
engravings and legends which Mr. Tennant. had 
regently received fromthe publishers to be reviewed 
and when he was fairly interested in it she left him 
and:ceme. baok.to her place.on) Dick’s.kuee, 

* Yow are very mach. troubled, Uncle Dick,” whie 
pered she. 

“I'm thinking: a-good deal. I, don’t. know. but 
I onght toibave- told bim your story, Lily, He-had 
sound judgmentaod conld have hel ped me the best 
wey of.gping to work. It will bea blow telose him 
in case—in cage. some@.one else. plays me. false. | 
thought I wouldn’s tell. him a word until. I.could tel! 
him all, and now, now. there’s: a. fear of. losing, his 
help, I’m frightened. lest-I have done wreng,”’ 

**You did what you thonght. was. best, that 
is» enough, And perhaps: we, may.not lose bin. 
The gentiomes told. me he had a great.deal of hope 
about him.’ 

“* What gentleman?” 

“1.den't-knew who he was. He came for, Mrs. 
Tennant, and he-took-me up and kissed me, part he 
snid-for myself and, part for s little boy L looked 
like, and the boy’s name is Maurice, aud he is Lady 
Pitedoneld’¢.son, I saw him in his velvet.jacket and 
gold buttons once when I-was.at Mrs, Higgins’s. | 
remembered him whea he told me.” 

Diek was: holding her hands. with.a grasp that 
pained her. 

‘*A gentleman, and he said that. What was he 
like? Had-he blue eyes audfair hair and a gay 
smile?” 

“* No, oh no, nothing like that. He was dark and 
grave, and sorrowful, and his eyes were black, and 
so was his hair.” 

Dick Marston drew along breath, of relief. 

‘+ You, frightened me. wee afraid he bai 
ferreted you out.” 

‘* He, who 2?” questioned Lily, wondoringly. 

‘* One who says he will bes friend, but. who hae 
hitherto been an enemy, I.trust-him, and. yet.1 do 
nobtenst. him,’ hesaid, musingly. “Iam to mect 
him,to-morrow, and~and II am oppresged with « 
strange foreboding—that.is all, Lily, and you will 
see what you have told me about this accident. does 
not; help-te lighten my heart,” 

Lily, seareely knowing. what anewer she ought te 
give, for lack of any better, reached up: and kissed 
him. He folded her close to his breast, in which she 
could bear his-heart beating tamultuously, 

“Lily! Lily!” oried. he, ‘‘ your innocent. affec- 
tion is-all thejoy and happiness. know. Heaven, 
surely, will not be less. merciful in its. judgment 
there them here. I de not fear! I will not. fear. 
You will remember that I said it, if——~’’ 

“If what?’ Unole Dick, questioned. Lily, ia « 
troubled. voice. 

“If the time should come when I shall not be 
here to tell yop about.itP’’ 

She did not, or would not, understand him. 

** You are going away, Uncle Dick, are you.”’ 

** Not that I know of, Lily, But this has.set'me 
thinking how accidents may come, anyhow; any- 
where, andieveryone should be in readiness, The 
proofs. that are needed for your case are in a secret 
hiding place. Perhaps after I bave: thie tale with 
him I, bad better give them into seme. responsible 
care, and put the whole affeir into the hands of 
some good and just man, Lam. thinking itis hardly 
wise of me to keep such secrecy, I have been 
worrying: over it ever: since-I was here before, and 
I.had half determined to tell Mr, Tonnant every- 
thing this very night. Bat that you sce-can’t be.”’ 

He was evidently talking as much to himself os 
to her, and Lily, though she kept her eyes wist- 
fully. upon him, did not interrupt him. 
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**Yes,’’ he went on “ just as soon as I’ve this one 
talk with him, I'll settle the matter. I was troubled 
enough before that I had to fail because they put 
me On the night work. But I sent him word, and 
he set this night that’s coming. I said I'd trust him 
that much, to wait till the time ho set, and I will. 
It is hard for me that will need so much pardon 
myself, to be harsh even with him. 1’ll give him 
this one chance to do right, I will, let it cost me what 
it may,” . 

** Dear Uncle Dick,” said Lily, filled with vague 
alarm, ‘‘ don’t be careless, will you ?” 

“No, little one, not careless at all, and very, very 
careful of your interest. I won’t take them about 
with me after this, I'll give them into safe keeping, 
sure enough. What if anything should happen to 
me? Who would look after you being righted, and 
what would there be to show forit ? Yes, I must 
be very careful, and I will.” 

And his hand crept to his vest, and his fingers 
closed over the wooden handle of the dagger, that 
never left him night or day. 

James, by this time, had got through his book. 
He laid it down and came over to them, heaving a 
hoavy sigh. 

‘Oh, dear, what a dismal evening. I wish I 
knew——”” 

“Bo do I,” echoed Lily. “‘ Oh, if I could only know 
he wonld be well again, it seems to me nothing else 
would over trouble me.” 

Diok Marston looked at her, wistfaily. 

* Do you already love him so much ?”’ he asked. 

“Very much, and for her sake still more, because 
—because she is like my own mother, and she can- 
not be happy without him, you know.”’ 

And then a moment after she added, turning to 
him with one of her loving smiles. 

“Bat Elove you just as well, Uncle Dick; you 
must never forget that.” 

* And I love you, Lily, so much, that whatever 
risk I have ran, whatever comes of it, I only count 
it pleasure and profit if it brings to you your rights; 
nover forget that, Lily.” 

There was a solemnity in the tone which surprised 
James Fort, and he asked, presently : 

‘Ts your work at the mill dangerous? Have any 
hands been killed there?” 

“T don’t know. I’m sure all things are dangerous 
under certain circumstances.” 

Lily went to the table, and took up a little box, 
and hunting among the printed cards, there brought 
forth one and read the bible text engraved upon 


it: 

“ Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day.” 

“Mamma gave it to me yesterday,’ said she, “I 
did not think then I should find so much comfort 
from it.” 

“Read it again, Lily,” said Dick, in a low voice. 

She read it; and found other verses still more com- 
forting. He listened with grave, quiet attention, 
only saying: 

“It wags one good thing in Mrs. Higgins that she 
allowed you to learn to read.” 

“Ah, yes, but the kind Sunday school teacher 
bribed her to obtain her consent. I shall give my 
gratitude to that kind lady, rather than to Mrs. 
Higgins.” 

But here Sarah, who had looked in two or three 
times and withdrawn, came to say that it was an 
hour past the little girl’s bedtime, and she must 
really go. 

Lily rose obediently, although it was plain to see 
she shrank from the lonely room, the long hoars of 
the night. - She went to put away her cards, but 
Dick Marston called her back. 

‘* Give me that one you first read, I will keep it 
till I come again,’’ 

She took it out, and handed it to him with a smilo, 
He put it carefully in his poeket, and rose to take 
leave. 

“ Well, good night, darling Lily, I shall come 
again soon, because I shall be anxious to hear from 
Mr. Ternant.’’ 

“Good night, Uncle Dick, good night, James,”’ 
said Lily. 

Dick had already crossed the threshold, but he 
turned back with a smile, half playful, half solemn. 

“ One more kiss, Lily,” 

She gave it with both hands around his neck, and 
ran back to Sarah, unwilling to keep her waiting, 

“ You'll come again soon, Uncle Dick.’’ 

** Yes, darling.” 

Aad they parted thus, and there was never 
anether mesting on earth for these two—never 
another. So important and futile are human plans 
aud promises. 

Lily went away to her bed, but had such grave, 
wakeful eyes, that Sarah had compassion, and sat 








down beside her, and talked soothingly a long while, 
telling her about all the people she had ever known 
whe had been unfortunate enough to break a limb, 
and how, ont of them all, not one had ever died. 
And Lily repeated her text-and smiled hopefully, 
and presently the little eyelids dropped softly to the 
pure, pale cheek, and the breath came regularly and 
gently between the rosy lips, and Lily was sweetly 
asleep. Sarah stood looking at her in silent com- 
miseration. 

“She has a tender heart of her own, dear little 
thing, and who would think by her looks she eame 
here like a beggar. If the master is really to die, 
who knows what will become of her? Poor little 
thing.’”’ 

And then Sarah went down to cheer up Master 
James, who was heartily home sick, wishing that 
he had gone home and braved whatever news might 
be there, rather than remained here in suspense, in 
a house that seemed to have lost all its sunshine 
and beauty. 

She at last persuaded him to go to s chamber he 
had always occupied on his visits to the Vinery, and 
once there, he yielded to the fatigue and re-action 
of the day’s extreme excitement, and notwithstanding 
his declaration that he “should not sleep a wink 
that night,” half an hour’s acquaintance with the 
pillow took him into sound slumber. 

And afar on the dim highway Dick Marston, or 
Ralph Howard as was really his rightful name, was 
hurrying forward towards the will, in which he was 
to keep the night watch, his heart very full, and yet 
not all of bitter or unhappy memories, for he con- 
tinued to repeat to himself the comforting words of 
the text Lily had given him. 

But he and Lily were never to look upon each 
other’s mortal faces again—never again. 


(To be Continued.) 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


_— 
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THE DRAMA, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


In addition to Mr. Spicer’s romantic play of 
‘** Haska,’? Mr, Ohatterton has revived the wild, 
weird, and impressive drama of “The Oorsican 
Brothers,’’ so well remembered as one of the greatest 
“hits” of the manager-actor Charles Kean, at the 
“ Princess’s,”” a quarter of a century ago, and after- 
wards expanded by Mr, E. T. Smith, into an enormous 

lay ef five acts and nine tableaux, occupying some 
five hours inits representation, with the hapless G. 
V. Brooke as the twin brothers, 

The Drury Lane version of Alexandre Dumas’ 
powerful story seems that of Mr. Fechter of a later 
period. Mr. Henry Sinolair,an actor of bold and 
manly bearing, ably supported the title role as the 
twins, Louisand Fabian dei Franchi, Miss Murielle 
imparted brightness and the pleasing accessories of a 
charming expression and musical voice to Emilie de 
lV’ Espoire, Marielle has youth and intelligence 
and made most favourable impression. Miss Cicely 
Nott was the stately Madame dei Franchi ; and Mies 
Clare Jecks « piquante and lively Rosette, Ohatean 
Renaud found a melodramatic representative in 
Mr. Howard Russell; and the ill-reconciled Orlando 
and Oolonna were played by Mr, F. Tyars and 
Mr. P. Hughes. The eventful supper party was in 
sprightly contrast with the gloomy and tragic sequel. 
This week the “ Colleen Bawn”’ will be transplanted 
hither from the Adelphi. 





AQUARIUM THEATRE. 


THis recent addition to our West-end Theatres 
has certainly shown in the variety, quality, and gene- 
ral excellence ‘of its entertainments what may be 
called a good raison d’etre. Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
version of Charles Dickens’ “' Great Expectations’ is 
perhaps one of the best examples of a skilful adapta- 
tion of a novel crowded with characters, and over- 
flowing with comic situations, to the exigencies of 
the stage. A portion of the plot is taken, and those 
characters only who are engaged in working out 
that plot are introduced. Hence the superiority, as 
a play, of Mr. Gilbert’sarrangement over the crowded 
and often desultory series of situationg and people 
in the renderings of other novels ef the great fiction 
writer. 

The rough, honest pathos of “Joe Gargery’’ was 
especially given by Mr. James Fawn, and Mr. Dewar 
displayed remarkable talent in his presentment of 
“‘ Joggers.” Mr. Belford, an actor too long absent from 





the London boards,gave a most effective reading to the 
difficult character of the gloomy, revengeful “ Orlick.” 
The last, but not least, of the four leading male per- 
_ § of the piece, “ Magwitch,’’ was entrusted to 
Mr. E. F. Edgar, and it is but fair to say that it was 
& judicious selection ; it was a careful and intelligent 
impersonation. The boy “Pip,” played by Miss 
Maggie Brennan, was received with the warmest 
plaudite by a crowded audience, and well she deserved 
them. Miss Julia Roselle was ‘Biddy; Miss 
Henri, “ Estella;’’ and Miss Kate Manor, “ Mrs. 
Gargery.” The stage management was creditable, 
and the scenery, especially a picture of the lonely 
old church in the dreary marsh, by Mr. 
Perkins, an artistic production. With-such a cast, 
liberal appointments, and a comfortable house for 
seeing and hearing ‘Great Expectations ” cannot be 
disappointed in a run at the Aquarium Theatre. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL.—MR. & MRS. GERMAN 
REED. 


Mr. Gitpsrt a’Becxutr has written « novel, 
clever, and amusing entertainment for the evergreen 
artistes, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, and _ their 
talentedcompany. It is entitled ‘‘ The Two Foster 
Brothers,” and bids fair to rival in pennies favour 
its lively predecessor, “‘ The Three Tenants.” The 
action opens in the kitchen of an old farmhouse in 
“ Zammerzatzhire,” and the main incident isthe odd 
conceit of the reversal of the characters of a baronet 
and a ploughboy. The foster brothers, the 
Ploughboy (Mr. Reed,) and the Baronet (Mr. Corney 
Grain,) are supposed to have been changed at nurse, 
and the result of the discovery leads to # most amus- 
ing series of complications. Mr. Corney Grain 
thereupon becomes the Ploughboy, and with e smock 
frock over his trousers by Poole, a fashionable hat, 
and an umbrella to shade his complexion from the 
sun, proceeds to feed the pigs with the fresh cream 
in pursuance of his new calling. Mr. Reed also 
shines forth in full glory of Regent Street atsire, but 
still retains the rustio gait and uncouth manners of 
his former calling. The mistress of the fermhouse, 
a fascinating country maiden, by Mise Leonora 
Bonham, might well charm either baronet or rustic. 
Then there is Mr, Arthur Law, asa soliciter of en- 
tomological tastes, and a passion for butterflies is a 
fitting adjanctte the picture, while Mrs. German Reed, 
ever the delightfal centre of attraction, presents us 
with a lady of fashion with a natural vivacity that 
all the world admires and appreciates. 

The music, too, by Mr. ‘Atred Oollier, is finished 
and clever in composition. A trio for men’s voices 
in unison, was heartily re-demanded, for its quaint- 
ness and novelty. Altogether Mr. a’Beckaett’s 
“Foster Brothers’? promises a long and merry 
life, though they may not obtain the length of days 
od nights vouchsafed by popular favour to ‘‘ Our 

ys.:” 





ST, JAMES'S THEATRE. 

Here we have a new comedietta, under the name 
of “Extremes Meet,” written by Miss Kate Field, 
or rather adapted from a French ‘‘ proverbe,” as o 
lever de rideau to the capital play of ‘‘ Les Dani- 
cheffs,” It is clever, lively, and what is so seldom 
found, is thoroughly English in its conceptio 
characters, and abheges. Captain Robert Howard, 
being appointed guardian and trustee to his younger 
brether, peremptorily refuses his consent to the 
latter’s marriage with a — — To secure her 
sister’s happiness, Maud Stanley (Miss Kate Field) 
resolves upon a stratagem. She enters the woman- 
hating captain’s house, and by the clever exercise of 
her tontalns witcheries, conquers the captain him- 
self, who proposes to her. The conditions may be 
easily guessed. The misogynist, converted into 
“s marrying man,” cannot refuse his consent 
to his brother’s union, and thus all parties aro 
made happy. There is a cheorful and happy 
spirit throughout the piece, and the minor characters 
by Miss Maria Daley and Miss Ada Morgan, with 
Mr. Macklin, went smoothly. 





Her Majesty’s Theatre, the original home of Opera 
in England, so long dumb and voiceless, is again to 
assemble the lovers of the highest order of lyric 
drama in its walls. Mr. Mapleson returas to his old, 
but renovated house, and will open the season, 1877, 
on Saturday the 28th of April. 

The obstinate * Tooth” which Lord Penzance, 
after so much trouble, extracted from Hatcham, has 
by a process of ‘‘ painless dentistry ’’ been replaced 
by an “artificial Tooth,” nowto be seen daily in 
Baker Street. We have all sorts of these articles 
advertised, “incorrodible,” ‘ metallic,’ ‘‘enamel,” 
“ adamantine,” &c., &o., but this is the first time 
we have heard of ‘A. Tooth’? made in wax. 
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By the Auther of “ Dan’s Treasure,” “ Clytie 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE ‘‘ SECOND FLOOR BACK.” 


WatzRr100 Roan, three o’clock in the afternoon, 
on a damp, muggy day in November, presented about 
aa great @ contrast to the hills and valleys of Clovelly 
and the stately magnificence of the Court, as it was 
very well possible to find, 

And yet, but twenty-four hours had elapsed since 
Carrie entered the blae drawing-room to’ speak to 
her cousin to the present moment when she started 
en foot from the railway station to seek s room or 
i which for a time, at least, she could call her 

ome. 

A most unfortunate locality in which to look for 
what she wanted, but of this Carrie was ignorant. 
The line back from Clapham Junction to Waterloo 
Station had struck her as being the most convenient, 
and here she had come to look for lodgings and to 
hide herself. 

Following the stream of pedestrians rather than 
from any definite idea or intention of her own, Carrie 
walked towards the river, looking vainly about for 
anything that was at all likely to suit her. 

Bat there was such a noise and bustle, such a 
hurrying to and fro, thatthe country girl grew be- 
wildered, and at one point, in attempting to cross 
the road, she became so confused, that she would 
certainly have been ran over, if a policeman, per- 
ceiving her danger, had not rushed to the rescue and 
dragged her somewhat roughly on to the pave- 
ment. 

“ Can’t you see where you’re going ?’’ he asked 
in an injured tone, ‘do yeu want to get killed!” 

“ No, Lam very much obliged to you. I have 
never been in London alone before; as you have 
been so kind, perhaps you can tell me where to look 
for lodgings. I thought they were everywhere, but I 
can’t see any.” 

“You'll get no decent lodgings without luggage,” 
was the brusque, suspicious reply. 
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‘Oh, I have plenty of luggage at the railway 
station,” 

‘* Well, this is a ram neighbourhood for a lady to 
be looking for ledgings in, but I s’pose you koow 
your business best.- There’s Stamford Street, and 
plenty of lodgings to let in it; only mind the kind of 
house you get into. There’s a house about a dozen 
doors down on the other side, she’s a rough, hard 
old woman that keeps it, but she’s decent. {can’t 
mind the number, but you will see a card in the 
window. I see it when I passed an hour ago.” 

“Oh, thank you very much?” and slipping a half 
aerown into the policeman’s hand, she crossed to 
the north side of Stamford Street. 

Policeman X.Y.Z. looked after her, and then at 
the coin in his palm, doubtfually, 

“ Something wrong here,” he muttered, “ no paint 
about her; run away from friends, perhaps; if I 
wasn’t on duty I’d go and help her to find lodgings, 
if she goes to Mother Thompson’s, however, I’m safe 
to see her again.” 

At which point of his reflections, another 
distressed female being in danger of coming to 
grief under carriage wheels, he darted to her assist- 
ance, and for the time Carrie passed out of his 
thoughts. 

About « dozen doors down was the direction; but 
Policeman X.¥.Z. was by no means sure of the 
number of houses to be passed, and about six doors 
from where she crossed the street,a card, with the 
words on it, ‘‘ Apartments Furnished,” caught the 
girl’s eye. 

* Perhaps this is the one,” thought Carrie, and she 
knocked at the door. 

So long did she wait for an answer that she had 
lifted her hand to knock again when the door was 
opened by # coarse-looking woman, of some fifty 
years of age, with an expression of countenance that 
looked as though she had inadvertently bitten an 
unripe gooseberry, and carrying a tallow candle in her 
hand, though the gloomy daylight bad not yet dis- 
appeared, presented herself, looked at Carrie sus- 
piciously, and asked: 

“ What do you want?” 

** You have apartments to let.” 

** And what if I have?” 

‘*] should like to look at them.” 

“ Are you married ?” 

‘* Married!” replied Carrie, in astonishment. 
“No.” : 

“Then they’re not for the likes of you,’’ and 








without further ceremony the door was slammed in 
her face. 

Unused as she was to such treatment, the girl felt 
more puzzled than indignant. 

‘* Are only married people supposed to need shelter 
and a home, I wonder,” she asked herself, and for a 
moment her heart sank and she began dimly to realise 
that she had taken a stepin life which society of 
vy grade would regard as imprudent if nos crimi- 
nal. 


There wae no time, however, to be lost in giving 
way to such thoughts ae these; the short winter's day 
was drawing to a rapid close, anda shelter of some 
description she must find before night set iv. 

She did think of returning to the policeman for 
advice a second time, but that seemed so weak and 
helpless, besides, she might have made a mistake in 
the house, this certainly was not a dozen doors down, 
so she walked on, resolved to try again. 

Once more she pauses before “ Apartments Far- 
nished,’’ but she is by no means as brave and self- 
assured as on her first trial, and when at length she 
does knock at the door, it is far more timidly than 
she has ever previously handled a knocker. 

A few seconds later, and a small “ slavey,” with 
Irish blue eyes, tumbled yellow hair, the cover of a 
pin cushion hanging on the back of her head, anda 
print dress decidedly soiled which seemed to have a 
rooted objection to being kept closed across the full, 
plump chest, opened the door and asked : 

‘¢ What do you please to want, miss?” 

Carrie breathed a sigh of relief, at any rate she 
would not be insulted here, and she ssid in a sweet 
Voice : 

“Tam looking for lodgings, a policeman at tho 
corner ssid I should find some in a respectable house 
about a dozen doors down, but he had forgotten the 
number, I hope this is the one?” 

** Oh, yes, that’s my Joe; a big, fine man, ain’t 
he, with whiskers and moustache, looks as if he 
might be a life guardsman, that’s him, ain't it?” 

“ Yes. ” 


“ And he said the missus was s Tartar and a Turk 
in one, didn’t he ?”’ 

“ Something to that effect.” 

“It’s all right, but I’ll call her up,”’ and the sharp 
little creature disappeared into the lewer regions. 

Several seconds elapsed before she came up again 
accompanied by a grim female, whose face looked as 
though it might have. been cut eut of mahogany. 


“*T’ve only got a bedroom empty at present, and I 
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don’t think its likely to suit you,’ she said, eyeing 
Carrie’s handsome travelling suit with evident dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Perhaps you will let me see it?” said Carrie, 
gently, and the lodging-house keeper hawingtaken a 
second hard stare at her face, grumbled assent, and 
led the way up a narrow staircase, badly carpeted, 
till she came to the second floor back room, the door 
of which she opened. 

To Carrie’s eyes, accustomed tg the luxury and 
splendour of Clovelly Court, this seemed a miserable 
holeinte which she would not put a servant, though 
in point of fact, she might have gone further sud 
fared worse, as far as London lodging-houses go. 


But she could not afford to be fastidious,» shelter | 


was what she wanted, hereit was, shediked’ 
face too, and ebe determined thatHier search should: 
end here for the night at least, if she conld mausge 


it. 
“T don’t know where I could’put all my a 
she said, looking about somewhat! hopelessly. “ 
have no larger room to let ?” 

‘No, not this weeks, but I might have newt;’"’ thie 
allusion to luggage hewing dissipated one dombit: 

“ And what is rent ?’’ 

“Ten and sixpenee # week imad vance,” 

©] will take it, Gam you letime have a fies. amd 

et me some tea and something to eat’ withh it) witile 

i and fetch my boxes from the railwagretasion, I 
shall not be long?” and Carrie opened! liee well filled: 
purse and produced « sovereign, the siglitiof’ whieki, 
particularly when it touched her own palin, hed « 


wonderful effect upon the mahogany fomala 
You, miss.” She had: not mise or ma‘am 
before: “Sally and me’! get the place-ready in lindf’ |’ 
an iowr; would you like a chep or steak, or-—"" 
“ ™ wae the r © am cold) aul 
tired; D awe just come up Devemabire;: you 


will call me Miss Carey,;. please; aud) your mame 
is?’ 

“ Miss Thompson, ma’am.” 

‘* Very well, Miss Thompson, shell be bask again 
very soon,’ and so sayivg, Carrie started off for 
the railway station, taking care to note the number 
of the house in which she was to take up her resi- 
dence. 

Policeman X.Y.Z. stared, and wondered if he had 
taken a glass too much and his mental faculties had 
thereby become obseured, when the handsome young’ 
lady who had tipped him so liberally came to his 
side and gravely said : 

‘Thank you for sending me to Miss Thompson's 
house. I have taken lodgings there,” and then with 
a gracious bow passed on. 

‘* Blest if that don’t beat all I’ve ever seod afore,”’ 
muttered the worthy guardian of the peace, as he 
watched the gracefal and retreating figure. ‘‘ She’s 
got the ways of a duchess, only of a duchess who 
doesn't swy, ‘fellar go there,’ or ‘do that,’ but as 
speaks to aw man asif he was a human beivg. If all 
the aristocracy was like her, now, I’d turn Tory 
to-morrow, that I would. I'll keep my hye upon 
that young lady, that I will, and Sally's the girl as 
will find out what grit there’s in her; my word for 
is.” 

X.Y.Z.’s services at this juncture were required to 
keep the traffic for the benefit of foot passengors, 
ani consequently his mental reflections became ia- 
terrupted, ; 

But so great an impression had Carrie’s liberality 
and civility made upon him, that atthe first pause 
hie mind; never capable of two ideas. at a time, re- 
verted baox to ber aud hie owa evor present desire 
of getting om in-the “‘ foroe,” 

‘* Tf she’d only turn outito be a runaway heiress, 
and I could get. the reward and move up a.step or 
two, why them I’d marry Sally, and get alittle home 
of owr own, and be as ’appy as two birds on one 
twi ,°° 

The ideas which “two birds on one twig ’’ sng- 
gested te the mind of X.Y.Z. were so overwheim- 
ing that hie eyes failed to watch the socustomed 
crossing, and areeklees old woman, who had. been 
too generously pouring spirite down her throat to 
keep out the cold, and in consequence growing 
valiant against a hansom cab, attempted to pass is, 
was knocked over, then picked up and sent to a 
hospital. 

‘he consequence of whieh wae that X.Y.Z. did 
not see Carrie return to her lodgings im a. cab which 
momentarily threatened toturn over with the weight 
aod number of boxes piled upon and packed into it, 
and ‘therefore had to take the wholefor granted upon 
Sally's testimony. 

Tn little over an hour after she had: knocked at! 
Miss Thompson's déor, Carrie Carew had: returned 
baek to the house with her numerous trunks, which 
bai already fromtheir number become somewhat of 
a burden to ber. 





‘* Everybody seems to look at me,’’ she thought, 
as she surveyed the whole pile; “and yet it 
used to be so when papa and I were: 
— + - a pr our servants to lools efter: the 

ow I observe that: lady travelling alone 
seldom has more than one or two trunke with her. 
I must remember it in futere: Ireailp believe I. 
could be traced wore there anyone interested enough. 


ri 


to do it, and simply through boxes,” 
The cecond finor back "aa Mine termed | 
it was by no means uninvitiog in appearance when. 
returned to 


First of all there was fire, which in itself gives a! 
Ameri- 


draughty window, : was 
covered with « cloth, which if not of snowy white 
ness professed to be clean, while the bed, and alll! 
things pertaining to & were 
well covered over and 


as 
te leole like: thipe: farni- | them, 


Shrapnell, for had she not promised to take no im- 
portant step without consulting him? and here, at 
the first ,» She had done so. ‘The least 
she could now do was to write and apologise to him, 
arranging for some medium through which he might 
communicate to ber in case he had news of impor- 


Thus 

t standi the open window. 
which sssaeniiilichaen st tas roofs ne premises 
of « of email houses: almost exclusively 
by the lowest class of! Irish families, she 
was wondering the of various sounds 
‘that: fell on her ear, Game into the room, 


[ 


banging the down upom to the immi- 
‘| nent-danger of the crockeryy. 2 

“TT wou't wait apon missus may do 
Styne = Ro ge ‘ por ow jamation ; 
d me about! 
PW let, know Pie and not used 





ture of any sitting-room aw 
A few omaneaaliog her return her 
the once mistressrof: Clovelly, 


tray, wae: tow aud m well- 
cooked chop, the eeif-entled giv! felt: that:life 
under these circumstances: was: ; 
that theabsolute nesessitioned! life: 


few. 


CIFAPTER XfxX. 
“(wo Is THAT WOMAN I MET ON THE STATRs.”’ 


“ Sieep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,” 
came upon Carrie Carew that night with a sweet- 
ness and refreshing calm, such as her guilty cousin 
might well have envied. 

The hard bed, the rough sheets, the shabby room 
in which she was to live aod’ sleep, and eat, and 
drink, were all lost upom ber; worm out: with ox 
citement, fatigue and’ anxiety, she slept on, while 
the hands of the clock secomplished their twelve 
hour’s journey. 

Even then she might not have opened her 
but Sally, who bad’ definite ideas sbeut the 
priety of beds being made before twelve o'clock, 
knocked at the door, and! continued knocking until 
favoured with au answer: 

“Will you let'me come in, miss; and light your 
fire,’ was the question, and the young lady, still 
but half awake, jumped out of bed, and unlocked 
the door, 

‘It’s half-past' tem, miss, shall I bring up vour 
breakfast ?’’ asked Sally, noting with dissatisiaction 
that Carrie had got into bed again. 

“Thave not had my beth yet,” was the reply; 
‘I suppose I can have one?” 

“Tor’ bless you, miés; there isn’t a bath im the 
whole house; I'll put om the kettle and you can have 
a drop of hot water here soon; bat it’s ali the bath 
you'll get in this-house; though there is the publie 
bathe not far ap the road.’ 

‘That is wretched, but it cannot‘be helped. Yes, 
I will have some breakfast; please;’ ani as seon as 
Sally closed’the door betind her, she:got out of bed 
and began to dress. 

But the fire would not burtr brightly, the-chimney 
began to smoke, and by the daylight which came: in 
through the window; Carrie could see the clumsy 
darn in the carpet, the stain on the: little red table 
cloth, and the ragged condition of the once white 
counterpane. 

She was soon dfessed: Blacie admits: of but. little 
variety, deep mourning is of itself almost enough to 
make one gloomy; and despite her refreshing sleep, 
my heroine felt sad and depressed with the aspect. of 
everything around her, and with the vague, uncer- 
tain fature which lay before her ia the course she 
had taken. 

Already she was beginning to doubt: the wisdom 
of this rash hurrying from the scenes in. which she 
had lived, to those in which she now found herself. 
True she had been deeply wounded and. greatly 
irritated, but for all that she had punished: herself,, 
and those who cared for her, by this aot, rather’ 
than Hilda or her recreant lover, Sir Philip Wal- 
singham. 

More than this, she had broken her word to Mr. 


E 








“What ie the matter?” cheney eta 
eve-those:sounds ing 


"*e st, tilly Wen young women en- 
gam Werse; three of them is in 
oud the iim the chorus; and 


. x 
‘fat; and gp and tetoh them » pot 


with ax of horror: _ 
o that; but don’t 


| tudo miss, come and cat) Breakfast: while 
ito"on. Sarat ioral streaky bacon a: 
: aud: two omnees of the bes: 


ever 
: yehrich Gest Keep: upstairs,” with a 

Cases tae. please let 

Sid bed’ and put the room 
; ’ going out.’ 
‘ery weil, I ring, but can yon tell me 
aph’’ office is ?” 

“Gh. you; taiés; you just go down to the end of 
the street, and over Blackfriars Bridge, and then 
turns to your left dowa Fleet Street, and you'll 
seet it there stack up to look like a clock when you 
gets about balf way down. I’ve beon there many a 
time, Laiways ’tises io the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” when 
I’se ous. of & place.’’ 

“ You what?” 

“?Tises;, puts & ‘tisement: in, I wants: a 
place, and I gets Jote of answers. ’Tisn’t now as it 
used to be with servants. They doesn’t grow like 
blackberries on bushes, and a servant ean pick her 
place now, instead of the missus picking her out. 
Glad I didn’t live twenty years ago ; folks wern’t as 
spry as they is-now,’”’ 

“No, I suppose not—thank you,” and Carrie was 
left alone to eat her breakfast. 

Such a breakfast. So unlike the dainty and 
luxurious repasts at Clovelly Court. 

The “ lovely streaky bacon ” was aneighth of an 
fach thick, and only Walf cooked ; the boiled egg ow 
being opened’ smelt so strong-ag'to’be uneatabie, aud 
the butter, recommended age best, was 
possessed'of such a flavour; that the: French roll, 
which was decidedly good, seemed far preferable 
without it. 

Hunger is a wonderful sance, however, aud the 
bacon and’ bread; besides ‘half of tue tes, had dis: 
appeared, when Sally came to clear away the re. 
mainder. 

“I'll take walk by the river for helf-amhour, I 
bor while you sweep up the room,” observed 


“Yes, do, miss; but mind you don’t lose yourself: 
If you've not been in.Londen before it’s easy enough 
not to find your way baek. ff you goes over Water- 
loe Bridge and tarnos down the steps at thie other end 
of it, you'll get on the Embankment; seni ‘yor can 
walk about there and nobody tske no noticeof' you; 
if ’twas summer too you could taken book and: sit 
in the gardens; it’s what I does myself very often, 
bat it’a too cold’ tow; you’ Have to walk about 
pretty sharp to kéep warm.” 

“ Thank. you, that is where I will go, but I shall 
athe Deere long; you will. keep the fire in; won’t 
you?’ 

And: then, attired: in the. dresa in. hich sve had 
travelled from Clovelly, very: handsome. mourning, 
fitting her. graceful figure ag-only e-firat-rate nuzdisic 


geems to know bow to. make. it, Carrie walked ous 


into the streets, the eyesof more than 226 peravn as 
she passed turning: ta look after her, 

She has passed the tell-house of Waterloo Bridgn, 
and is standing looking down inte the water; What 
stories she has read of this:place, How many miser- 
able sinuers 
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**Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery ; 

Swift, to. be hurled 

Anywhere, anywhere out of the world,’ 


had come here to take a last look at earth and’ sky 
hefore closing theireyes upon them for ever. 

She thinks of it with a shudder; the-cold airfrom 
the river seems to come wp and strike her face with 
its icy, breath, saying, “Go back, go back,’* and‘ she 
turns away and es'on, not, however, before stie 
has attracted the attention of one of the tall-house 
keapers for thie time off duty, who ad’ first of all 
been struck by her fair, fovely face, then by her deep 
mournjng, and the lagk of longing terror that came 
over her fegtures as. she watched the water rolling so 
swiftly beReath ler feet. 

He apt bia eye on ber till, she wag off the bridge, 
which it seemed to him. his duty to do;; and an honr 
later, pe: . for the. sake of ber pretty face, he waa 
glad to. see her come back agsin unharmed, 

Meanwhile Sally Bowker had. beep. industrious, 
thongh. not perhaps ina manner Oarrie-would have 
approxed, of, 

Her cnrignity had, been greatly,excited the previous 
night by the. arcivalof. trunks, eqd: portmanteans, 
amonniing to-cightiu munmber, and all posgagsed tao 
by, thie young lady, mho.wee inideep and pemamgure- 
ing, and whe, therefore, would not. be,likely, one. 
would anppese, to, raqnine any very great variety. of 
costumeor: much P. 

Nevertheless, therethey were. Light boxes, non® 
of them empty, though some were certainly heamier 
than the others, and Sally was partioulazly anxious: 
to examine them, 

‘* Mise Garey, psasenger to London,” was written 
on. them: but Sally’e keen eye had some doubt about 
the'+y’? at the end of tbe surname, and on one box 
she was quite certain the original letter had’ been 
. wy 7 

** Plymouth to Paddington,”’ she read, looking at’ 
the railway labels stuck on them: “ Victoria to 
Clapham Junetion ; Clapham Junction to Waterloo,” 
“ You're not a good’un at hiding, Miss Carew, or: 
Carey, whichever you may be; only a baby-would 
have left them labels on to tell‘where you've been. 
But my! shouldn’t I like to look in them: boxes: 


There’s wonderful things there, ]'ll be boung; not |! 
as Pd‘ take one of them, but, 1 should’ like to see | 


’em.” 


The boxes had all been safely locked, and corded | 


however, only one had been opened’ by the young 


lady.on the previous night, and, this, though got |) 


corded, was locked up again, 

So Sally’s curiosity, for the. tine was baffled, and- 
knowing her mistress would soon, ba calling her 
she hastened, to-do her work in tidying up the 
room, 

As Carrie Carew came back from. her, walk: and 
ascended the stairs to her: own.room, she mek a 
woman, the.sight of whom made her: stagger and 
clutch the banpister with, astonishment, for ik.was as 
thongh she, bad. geen her own face five yeara. aiden, 
rouged. and powdered, hearing themark of. dissipa, 
tion in.every: feature, and yet, deapi‘eall this, the 
likenoss; was so.great that.ahe slaivered.to think that 
she. might have had a. twin, sister whe living.sugh 
a life, could become like this, woman, 

But no word waa exchanged bes ween them, 

Recovering from the momentary: shock, ¢he passed 
on-and geimed her owa.room, Where she found: Sally 
leanivg ous. of: tha window, listening with, great: ate 
tention toan animated dispute;which wastakiog place 
in-the Irishieolomy hakovw: ‘ 

“ Who jathat woman I- met.on-the stairs?’ avked 


Casrie, sinkingyinto » chair; with her face:palor:than | 


usual. 

 Whad: was: she like, miss, dark?” 

“No, fair; something? like me,” 

“ Tike you!” with a contemptuous laugh. “ Nat 
much'like you when she’s not made up, miss. Your 
hair’s yourown and her’s come ftom the hairdresser's; 
an@ hercomplexion’s alt put on, just as her-dress is.; 
she’s called Madile, Nathalie, but her real name is! 
Sloecombe, Martha Sloecombe : she’s one of thie 
ballet dancers I told you of, and the one that swears: 
the loudast, If you'll take my advice, knowing what 
she is, you won’t speak to her,” 

“Qf course I shall not, You.can. bring mesame; 
luncheon in en. bour’s-time,and. bring, me some. ink 
now, Lhave letters to-write.”” 

Whea Sally returned withthe ink her curiosity was’ 
slightly, gratified, for one of the larger boxes. wis 
stending: open, and on the table was alady’s-weiting- 
desk, such as she had never seen except. ins few 
West-end shop windows, for it seemed to be: made of! 
ivory inlaid with gold and:coral, all ite fittings being | 
ornamented with the same costly materials ; the box, 
too, seemed to contain shawls and cloths of many 


‘colours, while Carrie pofntéd to oue which lay on the 
jtable, saying, : 

“Spread that over the bed, will you? that torn 
iqnilt is.not.e. pretty sight.’ 

“ But isn’t it. too good, miss ?” 

“No. Besides it will make the bed look like a 
couch, and take off the appearance of its being. bed- 
room, 


“ Perhaps you expect somebody, miss?” 

“No, I don’t!’ was the alarmed reply, ‘and I 
never shall have anyone to see me, I don’t wish to 
see anyone either; no one, Sally,” 

“ Yea, miss, I'll. remember to forget your living 
here,” and then she went, leaving the young lady 


alone. 

Capnie’s letter to the lawyer was brief and marked 
** private.” She said : 

“Dear Mg, SuRparpNe.i,—l am afraid you will 
be xary. angry at the-step I have taken ;, but, indeed 
I forgot my promise to you in the terrible shock I 
received before leaving Clovelly. 1 am.new in; 
Londen, but don’t try to find me, it would do no 
good as I will never return to the, Gourt.except in 
the s¢me: porision as. I have always held there, I 
ido nat believe Hilda’s, stoxy ; surely. it cam be dis 
proved. If-you: have any news for me will you 
adwertise it in the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ sdduessad 
‘ Newstone,’ and signed ‘See Gull.’ I-shall seeis, 
and wall either write to youor reply toitiim the same. 
way. Yours faithfully, 

“ CaROLINE Oanmy.” 

P.S.—Oblige me by forwardingythe enclosed: under, 
cover, 

This enclosure was a letter addressed to Mrs. 
Winstay, and stilt briefer than the last. 

*“*DgaR Winetay,” it began,—*‘ J amin Lendon, 
have a good appetite, and hope you won't: worry 
yourself aboyt me. I hope you did not telegraph to 


[Lady Mary. Tn any case write aod tell her I sm}! 


wel With love, Carnie Carew.” 

Her letters finished, she went out to post them 
\berself, 
' “So ends this strange, eventfub history,”* she 
jsaid, as she turned away from the post office; 
‘“now to face the new life that is before me.” 


(fo be: Continued;) 
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FARMERS’ FRIENDS. 


Tue ewallow, awift and nighthawk are the guar- 
dians: of the-atmosphere. Thoy cheek, the: increase 
Ofsinseptatbat otherwise would overloyd, it, 
peckexs,. creapera and. chickadees. are, guardians of 
thertwnnks,of treea. Warblers. and fyeatchers, pro. 
tect, the foliage: Blackbinda, thrushes,, crows. and 
 laxks protectthe aurfanect the soil—snipe and, weed, 
cock the soil under the syrfeca, 

Bach trike has. ita, respective duties, to perform 
in. the economy of: nature; and, it isan wadonbted 
faot thas, ifthe birds were: sll; awept. sway from the 
earth, man could not live upon .it,. vegetation would 
wither and die, and insects, would: become se. numer- 
ous: that neo living thing could. withstand theix 


attack: 
aceasione by the grasa, 


The Ion. tL, de ye 
hoppers which have lately devastated the West, says 
the: Dirige Rural, is undonbtedly caused by the thin- 
ning-eutof the birds—such as. grouse, prnirie-hen, 
&o-—whichifeed upon them: The great and ines 
timable service done te the: fsrmer, gardener and 
florist is becoming known only by sad experience, 

Spave;the. birds;aud saye.your fruit; the little 
corn.and frajtjtaken. by, them is.more thap-compen- 
spted.by the vast quantities. of noxious insects de- 
stroyed. The long. perseouted crow has. been found, 
by actual experiment, to.do)far more good by, the 
vast quantities of grubs and. insects he devours than | 
the little harm he does in tho few grains of’ corn he | 
pulls up; he is. one of the farmer's friends,” 








Saqactovs.—While taking. Wis morning walk in 
the suburbs of a city, a surgeon found a little spaniel 
which had been Iamed, It excited his professional 
sympathy; he carried the poor little anitnal home, 
. aged up his tog, and, after: two or three: days, 
tarned' him out. The dog, however, retarned ‘tothe, 
surgeon’s home every ‘morning, until’ his leg’ was por. 
fectly well. At the ond’ of several’ months, the 
spaniel again came, in company with another dog 
which was lame; and the little creature intimated, 
as wellas piteous and’ intelligent looks: could in- 
timate, that he desired the same kind of assistance 
‘to be rendered to-ie friend as-had' been bestowed‘on 
himself, 

‘Tue cultivation of the heart should be like that of 
a garden, where we prune and weed before we begin 


Woods || 


A GIRLS FIRST LOVE. 


OtueRs may come after him—others usnofi 
come after him, for seldom is it that a girl iniuvics 
her first love—but to none does she ever attach thas 
strange, intangible interest, sacred with never o« 
pressed pathos, which attaches to her first sw 
heart. Her memory of him is like the faint dk 
perfume, which, still clings about that first wild ros 
of suminer that ho gave her daring the first tete-a- 
tete walk that they ever took together in the woos. 
How. well she remembers it all! It was the fires 
summer after sheleft school. It was a little out-of- 
the way summer resort where she was staymg with 
a party of friends, aud where,he chanced to cous 
tuo, after meeting. her, lingered. 

She. wae a. little fluttered to find herself walking 
alone with him, quite by accident, of course: boik 
tried to keep up a lively and natural conversatirn, 
and as.aconsequence, it was perfectly absurd, avine 
what,conatrained, and altogether tragmentary, 

Then he sew this rose, the ouly one upon a bush 
full of buds that grew close to the moss-grown ty wk 
of.a,fallen tree just over the source of a tiny streaw 
of water thet wound, like a tangled thread, in aud 
ont-gmong the trees. He gathered and gave ib ty 
her with @ hali-shy, helf-laughing look—so trans- 
parently conscious in its endeavour to be wncone 
sciqus; aud witha remark intended to be sprightly 

And. she took it, between a blush and a smile, wiils 
ja swift look up from her eyes that were busily play 
jing, hide-and-seek under the becoming shelter of 
eng lashes. She tucked it in at the waistband of 
her dress, just as she would have done any viius 
rose, 

He does not know—he never will know—that we 
soon ag she was.alone. in her room, with the dove 
locked, she drew it very carefully from her belt ond 
\kissed it daintily, though with suppressed passivs, 
(before she exalted it to the position of honour in her 
jpet vase, a pretty China, just big enongh to hold tix 
jone flower fitly, and in honour of it filled care‘! 
|with clear cool water by her own pretty fresh ‘in- 
gers, as rosily tipped as those of Aurora in the act f 
|drawing aside the curtain of the dawn. 

What was the unspoken compact between thew 
i that caused: her, standing before: her glass im leer 
(simple white dress that eyening, to pose her flower 
| slyly among the, burnished’ waves of her hair ? 

Vill she ever forget how his eyes thanked her ? 

Will she ever forget tho night on which she wore. it? 
Was there ever another night like that?) Willthywx 
| even be. again 2 

For her, no. For every.girl who,has to meet hia 
first, love, yes. There will be just. one such fyr ea. i 
girl, but never another. m 

Wasiitithe earth she trod:om?, How beawtifia 
everything was! As if it. were justnew made! ‘Lie 
lights, the music, the gay chatter, bright smiles. 
ringing laughter! And when she danced witlr. tis 
she seemed to have wings to hier feet. ‘hen wt }i4 
they were alone together in the cool, fragrant, de wy 
darkyess,outside ; and to be together, to be arm-'s 
arm, to hear each other's voices, that wag all they 
cared for. There was no other world for thes, that 
night. They were, separated from our connor 
earth by such a swift flowing; tide of deep but, wa 
spoken. delight. Uoxpvkey, because young affection 
ig too sacred for words. First love is born dujnb, 
and learns speech but slowly. Deep down ia eac!s 
heart was the rapturoas consciousness of loving and 
of’ being beloved by the other, which is worth ¢@ 
lifetime of “I love you's!” 

It brimmed each heart with a sufficing deliviv, 
even as a flower-cup is briinmed with dew. ‘Phe 
gun wilkdrink the dew up by-and-bye, even as the 
world.drinks up this fountain of innocent gladness 
But. the dew. has. been in tho flower-cup and ia the 
gies heart. First love, whose memory never dée- 


i 


The wild rose in her hair was withered when, sie 
‘again stood before ner glass, with flushed cheews and 
‘a new brightnessin hereyes: But she laitis-~is 
carefullyas- a young mother might lay her first bory 
‘in its cradle—betweer two pages of Tenmyson, wpou 
‘a poem that he Hisd read to‘lier the day before. & 
‘rests there still: 

To a careless abserver, what matters a worn *opy 
of Tennyson, with a withered wild rose pressed 
between its leaves? But to her it is all that is left, 
may be, of the purest and tenderest romance of @ 
girl's life—it is the gift of her first lover! 








to plant. 
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RICHARD PEMBERTON; 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


* My father the son of a blacksmith! Mamma, 
this Spencer girl says that my father was the son of a 
blacksmith,” exclaimed Honoria, one morning burst- 
ing into the bedroom of Mrs. Pemberton like a very 
child, totally provoked out of her young-ladyish airs 
and graces, 

Miss Honoria, with her pride and pretension, was 
very unpopular in the neighbourhood, Upon this 
particular morning Miss Spencer and her little niece, 
Bessy, had come over to spend the day at Coverdale 
Hall. 


While waiting for Mrs. Pemberton to come down: 
Mrs. Lovel had entertained Misa Spencer in the sit- 
ting-room, and little Bessy asked Honoria to take 
her to see her new flower-garden. 


Our young Iady had complied in her haughty, 
tossy manner, behaving in the garden with so much 
insolence as to provoke little Bessy to do as children 
will sometimes do, taunt her with her father’s origin, 
by saying: 

“Tm sure you needn’t put on so many airs to me, 
Miss Honoria, for your father was nothing but a poor 
blacksmith’s son,” 

The blood rushed to the fair Honorin’s face, and 
throbbed in the purple veins of herforehead. Fora 
moment she was speechless and motionless with sur- 
prise and indignation. If she had heard her father 
accused of a crime, or being the sen of a felon, she 
could scarcely have felt more grossly insulted, more 
outraged. 

She did not believe it, of course ; it was a malicious 
slander, she felt sure. For an instant she stood 
struck statue-still with astonishment and rage, and 
then, oblivious of all her womanish sel f-possession and 
propriety, she abruptly broke from her companion and 
rushed into Mrs. Pemberton’s presence crimson, pal- 
pitating, and exclaiming : 

‘My father was the son of a blacksmith!” 

The lady stood at her dressing-bureau, smoothing 
her black hair, previous to going downstairs to her 
visitor. She turned with surprise at the rude, 
unusual entree of Honoria, and bearing her in- 
dignant exclamation, she sat down in her chair and 
beckoned the excited girl to her side. 

“© What is it, Honoria ?” 

‘‘ Miss Spencer’s niece dares {o say that my father 
was the son of a blacksmith.”’ 

**The Redeemer of the world was the son of a 
cerpenter, my dear.’’ 

* Mamma, I know that; but oh, think of the out- 
rageous, insulting slander. My father the son of a 
blacksmith. Richard Pemberton the son of a black- 
smith.’’ 

‘* Well, my dear, it is perfectly true.” 

** Ob, mamma!”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

‘*Ob, mamma, how could that be when I’ve heard 
~—when I’ve heard—~—” 

** What, my dear ?”’ 

** That you were the daughter of a nobleman.”’ 

**Ofa poor Scotch lord, my dear.’’ 

*Stilla lord! Oh, mamma to marry so beneath 
oa!’ 

** Honoria !”’ 

‘* Forgive, me madam; but I didn’t know it,I 
thought we were of the first families, I mean I 
thought my father was a gentleman born—and—and 
it came upon me like a shock, and——” 

Honoria paused abruptly, burst into tears, and 
sank down into the nearest chair. 

Mrs. Pemberton had risen, and was standing rest- 
ing her elbow on the dressing-bureau, gazing with 
grief and displeasure upon the little empty, vapid, 
conceited creature before her. At last she spoke 
with sorrowful sveerity, and her tones were slow 
and measured. 

**Miss Honoria, you will have to attain a far 
higher moral and intellectual excellence than I fear 
you will ever reach before you can so much as imagine 
why I honour my d atic husband far more than 
all my long line of noble ancestors,“and how it is 
that I should glory more in him than in them, and 
being even the son of a poor, hard-working me- 
chanic, is not his shame, while that he has risen 
from that station to his present one is his glory.” 

The lady said no more, perhaps she felt that sho 
had said too much, that to have expended any vir- 
tuous indignation, or any democratic sentiments 








upon Miss Honoris, was a sort of casting “ pearls 
~— She 

@ had been previously diss ted in her 
adopted daughter, since the first p Adee wa the in- 
fantile beauty, grace and fondness of little Honoria 
had touched ber heart, and ary ted her to take the 
child. And when these infant ve place to 
the cold and ee affectations of the boarding 
school miss, and the selfish and heartless character 
of the girl revealed itself, the lady did not conceal 
her chagrin. ; 

And now, after this scene, she sighed vacng f as 
she went below stairs. She could not have loved 
Honoria very dearly, had the girl possessed any 
strong redeeming point of character, even as it was, 
she loved her enough to feel every new revelation of 
her selfishness most deeply. She sighed heavily as 
she went downstairs, 

Mrs. Pemberton had another reason for sighing 
besides the bad behaviour of Miss Honoria: Maud 
had left her that morning, and she had left a vacancy 
in her heart and home not easily to be filled. 

She entered the sitting-room, and Miss Spencer 
rose to receive her. 

Miss Spencer was her neighbour, a maiden lady, 
of thirty-five years old, who farmed her own land, 
brought up her niece, Bessy, and intended to marry 
Mr. Ipsey as soon as she could break him of his bad 
habit of twitching his eyebrows. Miss Spencer had 
come in full of news, gossip and questions among 
the rest. 

‘* Was it true that Mr. Pemberton was appointed 
ambassador to France ?”’ 

* Certainly not,’’ replied Mrs. Pemberton. 
“Heaven forbid that he should be taken so goon 
from his rest and thrown again into the battle of 
political life.” 

“Well, she was very glad, she was sure, only she 

had heard it confidently asserted by Mr. Ipsey, and 
it was currently reported in the village.” 
Mrs. Pemberton repeated her assertion that there 
could be no truth in the rumour, since by had had 
no advice of even such an intention on the part of 
the administration. 

Miss Spencer expressed herself delighted to receive 

such a satisfactory assurance, from what she called 
head-quarters, 
But even while speaking confidentially, Mrs. Pem- 
berton grew pale wi sudden apprehension. 
Richard Pemberton had certainly received no appoint- 
ment, or even intimation of a future appointment 
to ae public post or duty whatever, she was sure 
of that, 

But that impending “ Russian question,” in which 
he had taken such a profound interest, which he 
had examined so closely, studied so deeply, with 
which he was known to be so thoroughly well ac- 
quainted. Was it possible the administration was 
thinking of sending him to France charged with 
some negotiation? Oh, it was possible, it was pro- 
bable, it was but too likely. 

She was deeply disturbed, She knew that, she felt 
by the sure instinct of affection, unless he could have 
soms rest, some cessation from political care and toil, 
his life would not be long. 

She saw it in the changing hair, in the failing 
muscles, in the slight stoop, in the slower step, and 
in the lower voice; iron frame as he had, he was 
one of those who grow old in youth, and die ere 
middle age. 

She felt this—she felt that his only hope was in 
a long interval of rest, Her own—her soul's trea- 
sure—her life’s greatest good —she could have thrown 
her arm around him and held him there in his re- 
treat. 

She was grave and thoughtful during the whole 
visit of Miss Spencer. Scarcely could she maintain 
the fair and stately courtesy for which Mrs. Pember- 
ton was distinguished. And when her visitor arose, 
took leave and departed, she felt relieved. 

Evening came, and with it the messenger from the 
post office. Mrs. Pemberton herself received the 
mail-bag, and eagerly opened it. There were news- 
papers and letters from friends and relations, and— 
yes—there at the bottom, was a letter in a broad 
envelope, bearing an official stamp, for Richard Pem- 
berton. Undoubtedly this was the official notice of 
his appointment. 

She looked at it, and turned it over with a sigh. 
She wished for the privilege of throwing it into the 
fire. She almost felt the temptation to doso, but it 
might not be, and she laid it down with the other 
letters for Richard Pemberton, in a little pile on the 
centre table, by his easy chair, and proceeded in the 
distribution of the rest of the family mail, putting 
Honoria’s letters into her little elegant work basket, 
and sending Mr, and Mrs, Lovel’s up to Lucy’s 
room. 

There were none for herself,and for once she 








did not care, she was too interested in that official 


envelope. She took =P one of the newspapers, that 
then organ of the ministry, and one of the first para- 
graphs that met her eyes confirmed her belief : 

‘‘We understand that the Honourable Richard 
Pemberton has been appeinted Ambassador to the 
Court of St. Germain. 

She read the paragraph through, and laid aside 
the paper, moralising mournfully upon the cest of 

tness; homeless wanderers were they, mocked 

y all the means and A per of domestic com- 
fort, poverty-stricken in the midst of wealth. Other 
distinguished men might live at home at ease--not 
Richard Pemberton—he must work and struggle to 
the last, must live and die with the harness on his 
neck. She was aroused from hersad reverie by the 
entrance, full of news and full of delight, of Miss 
Honoria; she was ecstatic, that is, as nearly so as it 
became an incipient fine lady to be; and because 
her school friends, the Misses Rose and Annie Bell, 
were coming down to spend the summer with her, 
while their parents were a tour of the spring. 

Mrs. Lovel was very much with her own 
letters and news. She had letters from father and 
mother, and from both married sisters, all breathing 
of the quietude, the blessedness of sweet domestic 
ease and peace. Her sister Harriet had another 
baby, a beautiful (of course) little daughter, who 
was to be called Lucy, after the family beauty, 
whom she was thought to resemble. ‘All speke of 
peace, of permanency, of “sweet home.”’ Their 
home, alas, was but a hotel at their command, te eat 
- sleep a night or two in, in hurrying through the 
world. 

Mrs, Lovel’s bright eyes lighted om the pile of 
letters for Mr. Pemberton. 

‘* Why, what a heap of letters for brother Richard,” 
she said, seizing and shuffling them all over, more 
than a dozen; ‘* and here’s one from Douglas, hasn’t 
he doné with them yet? Oh, and here’s a letter 
from Letty. Do open it and let’s hear what she 
says?” and the thoughtless, heedless beauty throw 
it into Augusta’s lap. ‘‘ Come, open it, I am all 
impatience !’” 

Mrs. Pemberton quietly laid it back on the table, 
saying: 

“I never open another’s letters ?’’ 

“ What! not opem brother Richard’s—not your 
husband’s ?”” 

“ No.” 

“Well, I declare! I open all Mr. Lovel’s, and he 
opens mine. But then we have no secrets from 
each other.” 

“But that is no reason for having no courtesy for 
each other.” 

“ Oh, you look at it in that light, do you? Well, 
you know fools rush in where angels fear to tread ; and 
as I am dying to read Letty's letter, therefore——’’ 
and the rash little lady took up the letter and 
cracked the seal, and before she could quite break 
it, Mrs, Pemberton, with a look of grave displeasure, 
arrested her hand. 

Lucy laughed and desisted. 

Miss Honoria had seated herself at the piano, and 
was strumming 8 new piece of music that had come 
down to her that very mail. Tea was waiting te be 
brought up, but Mr. Pemberton had not been home 
since morning, he had spent the day at the quarries. 

—_ walked out upon the piazaza, to be alone 
with her own thoughts, to enjoy the night’s beauty, 
and to listen for his coming, 

It was a lonely, starlight night, so still, so calm, 
peaceful, holy. Cradled in the encire. mountains, 
their home lay reposing in beauty. Their home, would 
it had been! They must leave it so soon; it was 
their home only in name. 

Back to the bustling, struggling, battling world 
they must go; back to the elbowing, pushing com- 
petition ; back to the crowded city’s horrible streets. 
At last,amid the low, musical ripple of water, shiver 
of leaves, and chirp of insects, she heard the distant 
footfall of a horse that came nearer and nearer, 
until he bounded in full gallop up to the house, and 
Richard Pemberton alighted, threw the reins to a 
groom in attendance and came up the steps, 

** They have been blasting rock all day, Augusta. 
Has the mail-bag come? You are very grave, love ; 
are you not well?” said Richard Pom m, taking 
her hand and looking wistfully into her face, 

“Tam very well, and the mail-bag has come, but 
do not open your letters till after tea,” replied 
Augusta, throwing off her gloom. 

“Why? Any bad news? If so it is better to 
hear it and have done with it at once,” 

“No; no bad news at all; all the letters we have 
opened bring us good news, but we have been wait- 
thg tea for some time, and if we have to wait until 
you look overall your letters—well, I shall get out of 
patience, that’s all.” 

** You?” 

“I. Do you think that impossible or improb- 





able ?” 
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Richard laughed, took her arm in his, and marched 
into the house. 

The tea was ht up, and Mr, Lovel was 
standing at the back of his chair, with his hands 
folded and his face composed ready to ask a blessing, 
and Mrs. Lovel and Miss Honoria were in the: 
eg so that nothing was left Richard Pemberton 

ut te comply, which he did with a protestation 
that ladies always turned tables and tyrants at some 
time of their lives, and he'supposed Mrs. Pemberton’s 
time had now arrived. The truth is Augusta wished 
he would enjoy one more tea at home with the true 
heme feeling, for she knew that after the opening of 
the decument this feeling would be lost. 

And very merry, social tea-party it was. Mrs. 
Lovel was pleasantly lequacious with her news, 
Henoria full of delightful anticipations, Mr. Lovel 
soberly gay, and Richard Pemberton with careless 
abandon lending his ears so to all, that Augusta’s 
spirite were agreeably stirred ; he looked so easy and 
contented, so free from thought and anxiety, could it 
be that he would destroy his home and his peace by 
thre himself headlong again into the dreadful 
melee of political life. He was not obliged to accept 
the appointment, that was certain—and perhaps he 
might decline it. 

Tea was over and all arose from the table. 
Richard Pemberton gathered up his letters and 
papers from the round table, and saying, laughingly, 
that he would not be a reading, silent kill-joy in the 
Peg bern bowed, and was about to go te his study. 
Mrs. Pemberton half arose from her chair, and looked 
after htm. 

** Come, then, Augusta,’’ he said. 

They left the room together, and reached the study. 
Richard Pemberton threw down his packets upon 
the table, drew a chair up for his wife, seated him- 
self, and begun to shuffle his letters. 

His glance fell upon the official communication ; 
his eye lighted. All the other letters and papers 
with their seals unbroken, were thrown aside, an 
this was seized, was torn open, was devoured, 

“TI knew it,” he said ; “I knew it. I knew it must 
come to thisat last. I knew this would be the final 
resort, If they had done this before I know not 
how much time, labour, anxiety, and expense to the 
country would have been saved.” 

“© What is it?” 

“They are going to send me to Paris.” 

** Oh, and will you go ” 

“ Will I go ?”” 

Richard Pemberton laid the document aside, and 
fixed his large, strong eyes upon her face, as if he 
doubted his own hearing or her senses. 

“But just as we were getting comfortably sot- 
tled ?” 

“T feel it, I feel it, but I must go, Augusta, there 
is not a man in the country who can teiminate this 
matter but myself. 

He paused, took her hand, and held it in silent 
thought a little while, and then, half communing 
with himself, half with her, he said: 

“My poor Augusta, it is rather hard on you, I feel 
it ; since you have known me you have never had a 
fixed home, or a settled family, or permanent circle 
of friends, or anything that makes a woman’s life 
natural, comfortable, and happy. As soon as yeu 
have made a pleasant home, and friendly social ties, 
the home has been broken up, and the ties severed, 
and your fate—I have hurried you away somewhere 
else. You have been likea plant, always torn up 
by the roots and trausplanted, and never remaining 
long enough in one place to draw nutriment and life 
from it.” 

He paused again, holding fast the small hand with- 
in his own, and seemed to reflect rapidly for a 
moment; then he smiled on her, and said : 

“T had nearly been betrayed into the insincerity 
of proposing to you not to break up your home and 
your newly-formed relations with this neighbour- 
hood, but to let me go to France alone, while you re- 
main here keeping the house, and—yes—keep in the 
country. What you would have thought of such a 
proposition, I do not know.” 

‘* Why, I should have been betrayed into the folly 
of taking it very hard, indeed.” 

“But that you should have to break up again so 
soon.’” 

** Don’t think of me, I was not thinking of myself. 
The gipsy life would suit me well enough, if for 
you it possessed the gipsy freedom fromcars as well, 
but to have you thrown again into that boiling 
maelstrom of politics, and to see you so worried with 
anxiety when you 80 need rest, peace, and forgetful- 
ness !”” 

“ Do you think, my dear, that rest, that forgatful- 
ness are possible forme? Don’t you know that it is 
the curse of those who give their whole heart and 
soul to politics, never to be able to recall the gift ? 
Do you think that in the months I have passed at 
hemo I have heen free ?”’ 





Oh, no. Often I thought you had left your soul 
behind you in the Cabinet. Oh, why should it be 
so? y should you toil so? Why should the 
whole burthen and responsibility of a nation like 
this be thrown upon the shoulders of only three or 
four men? Only three or four—for Mr, Pemberton 
I have lived long enough in political circles—long 
enough to know that there are not half-a-dozen real 

triots among the political leaders of either party. 

o, not half-a-dozen men who do not prefer their own 
narrow, selfish ends and objects to the greatest good 
that could come to the nation at large. And this is 
the greatest difficulty that earnest, disinterested 
men have to meet. Their most dangerous enemies 
are not the foreign foe, but the traitors in the 
camp.” 

** No more of this, dear Augusta, let us talk of our 
voyage.” 

** When do we go ?” 

“Immediately; just as soon as we can make & 
hurried packing and be off.” 

And then, with his usual promptitude of decision 
and action, Richard Pemberton rapidly sketched 
out his plen of arrangement. 


“ Mr. Ipsey,”’ he said, must be left in charge of 
the works on the hill; he must also be accountant, 
treasurer, and paymaster during our absence. Mrs. 
Lovel and Lucy must live here, and keep the house 
warm against we come back. And there is ope thing 
that I must do, and doat once,” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly, drawing writing materials before him. ‘I 
must write over to Mrs. O'Donovan, and get her de- 
cision about placing that boy to school.” 

He rapidly wrote, folded and sealed a note, ‘and 
rang fer a servant to take it. 

** Here, John, take this note to Mrs, O’Donevan, by 
sunrise to-morrow morning. I must have the answer 
on my plate at breakfast.”’ 

The messenger bowed and retired. 


(To be Continued.) 








POCKETS. 


A MAGISTRATE lately told a woman whose pocket 
had been picked, that if women would change the 
position and plan of their pockets, they would not 
so frequently suffer from the depredations of light- 
fingered theives. This was a judicial opinion of 
remarkable acutoness and exceptional value, in so 
far as it. indicated the true reason why women are 
the favourite prey of pickpockets. till, it is one 
thing to point out an evil that deserves to be reme- 
died, and quite another to designate the remedy. 
The court which denounced the present female sub- 
stitute fora pocket did not suggest any practica- 
ble improvement upon it, and, indeed, it is doubtful 
if any man who is not a professional scientific per- 
son is fully capable of dealing with so difficult a 
question, ” 

Man is marsupial, and herein he is broadly distin- 
guished from woman. Nature has provided him 
with pockets in his trousers, his waistcoat and his 
coat. The number is not always the same, some 
men having, in the aggregate,twelve distinct pockets, 
great and small, while others have only eight or 
nine; buta man totally without pockets would be 
a lusus nature, It is remarkable that pockets are 
not congenital, but slowly developed during child- 
hood and youth 

The trousers pockets, which are earliest deve- 
loped, seldom make their appearance before the fifth 
year, and one of these usually comes to maturity 
ten or twelve months before its fellow. About the 
eighth yeara male child develops two and sometimes 
three coat-pockets, and two years later the lower 
vest-pockets appear. Nature then pauses in her 
work, and it is not until the fourteenth year that 
the small fob-pockets of the waistcoat and the watch- 
pocket of the trousers are developed. 

The appearance of the pistol-pocket and the two 
coat-tail-pockets is usually synchrenous with the 
cutting of the wisdom teeth. When these have 
reached maturity, the normal development of pockets 
ceases—for the comparatively recent discovery of 
isolated specimens of men with pockets in the sleeves 
of their overcoats, apparently designed for stowing 
away female hands, does not as yet warrant any 
change in the scientific classification and description 
of human pockets, 

Of the uses of the pocket it is unnecessary to 
speak, since we are all familiar with them. It may, 
however, be safely asserted that without pockets 
mien would never have emerged from barbarism. 





Handkerchiefs, pen-knives, money, tobacco, and 
latch-keys—those articles, the prosence of which is 
essential to civilisation, and the absence of which 
constitutes barbarism—manifestly could not exist in 
any useful form had not beneficent nature enduwed 
us with pockets. It is a significant tact that the 
higher a man rises in the scale of civilisation the 
more numereus become his pockets. 

The red man has no pocket whatever; the Turk 
has two pockets ; the people of the South of Europe 
have rarely more than five, while the mau of Anglo- 
Saxon blood has nine, or—counting those in his over- 
coat-—~ten well-defined and practicable pockets. 
Representative government, fine-cut tobacco, trial by 
jury, and revolving pistols are the precious inheri- 
tance of the nine-pocketed races. Ignorance, super- 
stition, and a general assortment of miseries are the 
lot of those who have not developed more than four 
or five pockets. 

Why nature constructed woman withont true 
pockets, it does not become us to inquire, although 
the fact might easily be interpreted as an evidence 
that weman are not designed to become the military 
or civil leaders of mankind. It is sufficient for us 
to know that the pocket, in the scientific sense of 
the term, is the monepely of the male sex, for it is 
net yet established that even Dr. Mary Walker has 
developed a really masculine pocket. “ 

Emulous of the more gifted sex, women havo 
striven to supply the deficiences of nature by art, 
and boldly claim that the mysterious and unseen 
bags which they carry concealed about their persons 
are virtually pockets. On this point the distin- 
guished anatomist Cuvier says:— The capacious 
muslin organ generally called the female pocket has 
none of the essential characteristics of the true 
pocket. It is situated o little lower than the plac- 
quet, and forms a cul-de-sac, to which the placquet 
serves as the entrance. It may be removed by the 
knife without any perceptible effect upon the health, 
and it is plainly artificial and extraneous.” 

The same opinion is held by all educated anato- 
mists, and, though we may admit that the so-called 
female pocket is capable of containing a large 
amount of handkerchiefs, candy, hair-pins, and other 
necessities of feminine existence, its real character 
as a commonplace bag ought not to be concealed 
under the pretentious title of pocket. 

From the nature of its construction, this bag is so 
easy of access to the shameless pickpocket that he 
looks upon it in the light of a storehouse, in which 
is laid up for his special benefit portable property of 
more or less value. No one will dispute the dictum 
ot the London police court, that women who place 
their purses in these pseudo-pockets invite pick- 
pockets to steal them; but what other device can 
they substitute for the inefficient muslin bag ? 

To require a woman to develop pockets without a 
basis of trousers, waistcoat, or coat, would be more 
cruel than was Pharoah’s request that the Hebrews 
would make bricks without straw. Women who 
desire artificial pockets are limited to the use of the 
treacherous muslin bag, and the locality in which it 
is now worn is declared by competent comparative 
anatomists to be the only one where such an append- 
age could be securely placed, and remain at the samo 
time easily accessible. 

The only way out of the difficulty is for women to 
abandon the vain effort to emulate. marsupial man, 
and to lay aside their »uslin bags. Thus will they 
remove temptation from the pickpocket, and provo 
themselves capable of accepting, without a murmur, 
the mysterious law of nature, which lavishes pockets 
upon one sex aud withholds them inexorably from 
the other. 


A SPIRIT WEDDING, 


—_—— 


Tug extreme belief in materialisation seems to 
bave been reached ina case of spirit wedding which 
is thus deseribed: 

A judge recently met the spirit of his departed 
wife in a back room in ‘Terre Haute. The air was 
filled with the melody of a music-box. Suddenly the 
door of the cabinet opened and an angelic figure, 
arrayed in a complete bridal ccstume, indescribably 
beautiful, appeared before the circle. The veil, 
which appeared like a fleecy vapour, encircled ber 
brow, and being caught at the temples, fell in graceful 
folds, almost enveloping her entire form. ‘The 
juige, who had received spiritual iutelligence of 
what was about to occur, at once recognised his 
departed wife, approached her with affectionate 
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greeting, placed in mee moven hand a bouquet of 
saro flowers, aod imprinted upon her lips a kiss. 

“Are youready ?” inquired the doctor. 

‘*We are,”’ responded the jutige. 

A justice then rp a upon the rostrum, and 
‘ining the hands of the couple, in the name of the 
“reat overrdling power united the Mortal to the 
immortal. Vows of eterna] constancy and ‘fide ity 
were exchanged, ‘and pletges of love were nmiade 
anew. At the closoof this:ceremony ‘the ‘bride re- 
seived the congratulations of the company present, 
then slowly recetied. As she crossed the threshold 
of the cabiueta dazvling light flooded ite precinote, 
vevealing to the audience a spirit feceof nrsrretions 
beasty. Then the music-box was wound upagesin. 





MALE MARTYRS. 


Tr never seems to occur to an ordinary lord of 
greation that it is within the bounds of possibility 
that one of ‘the minor ills to which flesh is heir 
sheuld touch him, and he is as astonished and as 
aggrieved when he finds himself suffering from a 
headache or a fit of iafluensa as if ‘the malady were 
w perfectly abnormal ocecurrenee. This is tive more 
remarkable as, almost invariably, he scoffs-t- and 
laaghs to scorn apy precautionary measures — 
declines to change wet shooting-boots as being ‘of 
ae consequence,” ant, persistently. sits in a draught 
beeause he is overheated. But when theheavy cold 
comes he is all amazement, cannot conceive how she 
caught it, aud regards himself as « victim griev- 
ously ill-treated by Fate, and deserving of all possi- 
ble sympathy and compassion. 7 

As a rale, a woman is abundantly pitiful and 
sympathetic ; but it must require immense commait!’ 
over her risYble muscles to repress a smfie when her 
lord gravely asrures her that no one-wasever so ill 
sefore, and tlratshe cannot have the faintest con- 
ception of whet he is enduring. She'thinks of the 
many colds from which she has suffered, and for 
which he has always :condeuned her for ‘coddling,’ 
assuring her that a.cold wos “a mere taifleyaathing 
te make a fuss about.” And yet what was her fus- 
sing tohis? Besides, feeling il], she is always will- 
ing to try such remedies as experience has tagght 
her are most efficacious, while he can be persuaded 
to try nothing, thongh he complains sorely that no 
one does anything for him or appears to oompas- 
sionate his evil case. 

lt ishardly « happy time for those brought much 
in contact with him. If he suffers from a headaéhe, 
the whole'machinery of the bonse must‘be stopped, 
not a door must creslk nora footfall be heard, though 
he is the last person inthe world to respeot-the head- 
aches Of others, andalways professes his‘belicf that 
that they-are only another name for eaprice:or con- 
venience, At the smallest derangement of his usual 
cobust health, from whatever cause it may arise, he 
at ence believes himself to be extremely, if mot 
dangerously,ill; and yet, with a strange perversity, 
absolutely refuses tosee a doctor. His feminine be- 
Yongings, if they are wise, commiserate and nmiake 
much of him, ‘but are never im the ‘slightest 
degree alarmed'so tong-as he grumbles antl bewails 
himself; when he b-conures silent as to’ his‘sefferiogs 
they at oree conclude that something serious is really 
she matter. 

Perhaps:‘the most do’ eful spectacle that can be pre- 
aented to the imagination is that of aman -efflicted 
with toothache. Lt certainly is a.most wearing ‘and 
dis:ressing pain; siillit has been endured. at differ- 
ent times by almost every one. It is edifying to.note 
that though, when anyone else has been attacked 
with the same torment, he has recommended.instant 
recourse to a dentist,and has derided any backward- 
ess in following his advice as cowardice, ‘he is, 

en his own time comes, no more eager to plant 
roself in the chair of doom than were his des* ised 
tiends, and is fertile in inventing expedients for 
putting off the evil day, probably, if the pain abates, 
so a remote date. 

A woman must be very near, indeed, akin to an 
angel who, after her hasband or some other near 
male relative bas for years laughed to scorn her 
wouplaiats of agonising neuralgia—teHing her that 
“is all fancy,” “only nerves” (could it» be 
any thing worse ?), that she would never have it if 
she did not think about it, er if she took more exer- 
vise, or if she did something or other totally out.of 
her power to do— oes not, sorry as she may be that 
he should sniffer, feel a certain satisfaction when the 
enemy seizes upon him, and he is made to feel what 
she has endured. She knows, however, that it will 
make him but little more considerate; he will be so 
absorbed by the pain that it will never come clearly 
home to his mind that the torture he has so often 
riJiculed is exactly the same which he is now bearing 


swig» 


oo 


|he worth risking health and comfort for that she 
|finds greater difficulty in atcording sympathy to this 


It.is not precisely selfishness nor a want. of ‘eon- 
sideration for the feelings of others that:renders men 
sv strangely obtuse te the sufferings of these with. 
whom thoy live; it is partly shat-being generally, 
blessed with even anil robust health the. slightest, 
ailment fills them with astonishment and dismay, 
and incapacitates them for anything but their.own) 
dire misfortunes; and partly that they so frequently, 
lnok the sixth sense of tact, which the majority of, 
women possess in some measure, and therefore fail to 
put themselves in the place of others. 

The absurdity of their atterances never seems to. 
strike them even when they gravely affirm that no 
ene oan, possibly gauge their sufferings from an; 
ordinary cold in the head. There .is:no offenee so 
great as to try and persuade a man that, disagreeable 
asit may be, itis but a temporary ience, 
which, in avery sh+srt space of time, will pass 7 
leaving not a trace behind; he regards this simpie 
exposition ef fact-as most-unfeeling, and bemoans 
himself plaintively that no one cares whether he is 
ill or not. He believes firmly that he is a. model-of 
patience undorsnffering. The women about him 
will be wise if they abstain frem irritating him by 
any refutation of this preposterous felieey. 

It. may be admitted that it is difficult for them to 
hold their peace when they see him deliberately 
making himself ill by eating or dritking-what he 
knows from experience will disagree with him. It 
is not easy.to be compassionate to the fit of gout 
wilfully brought on by drinking champagne, or to 
memifest.deep. sympathy with a headache produced 
by et in | pyeos salmon or lobster salad. 
lt.is so, incomprehensible toa woman, who-generally 
has enough headaches without committing any. such, 
igyprudences, how anything eatable or drinkable ean 


species of malady than toany other. Butthe victim 
will never allow that imprudence has anything to 
do with the matter, and persists in regarding himself 
as the martyr of cruel fate. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


PARTINGS. 





Mavx.rne did nét see Gerald for some days. He 
came in unexpectedly the evening before the funeral 
of Lady Yorke, «nd -he never forgot ithe picture that 
greeted kis eyes. Madeline Darnley sat in -adow, 
old-fashioned chair near the fire, Juillet on a stool 
at ‘her feet, her head pillowed oa her lap, the 
firelight shone on them both, lighting up every 
line of Madeline's beautiful face. 

Sorrow and suffering, conflict and conquest, hed 
done their work on that face. Its expression was 
that of a ‘guardian angel. Gerald wished ‘he ‘had 
not seen the two together; he did not -wish to 
change his opinion of Madeline, and he felt-that be 
had beon ‘hard on her at their last meeting; still /his | 
voice was sti and constrained, as after greeting 
Juillet, he said, coldly: 

** Good evening, Aliss Darnley.’’ 

“Goed evcning, Captain Yorke,’’ she answered, 
and would have misen and left theroom, but Jnillet 
would not shear of it. 

“Stay with me ; dou’t go away. I want 
to be friends. Oh, Gerald, she has beew su¢é 
to me, such a conifort.” 

He indlined his‘head. ‘No position could ‘have 
been more trying than his just then, unless ‘it were 
Madeline’s, 

“Sir Roland sent me heve,’’ he said to Juillet, 
‘* Fle Would like to,leave Belleville the day after .to- 
morrew,.if you are strong enough.” 

‘I don’t mind,” soid.Juillet, simply; ‘if he 
wishes it.’’ 

“He «wishes your happiness,’ said Gerald. 
** Juillet, try ae send him an answer, try and 
take up an interest in life again, for his sake.” 

**T can’t, Gerald,” she moaned, “ whea I think 
that a week ago mamma was well and strong, and 
now weare settling where to go to forget ‘her.” 

Gerald made no reply. He found is ‘hard to! 
rouse his }etrothed. Juillet was not selfish, but.she 
found it difficult to exert herself. She had .always 


ge two 
a hélp 


bowed to her mother’s will; to rule, to have plans 





with so small an amount of patience, 


of her own seemed strange to her, 


\her friend. 


‘*You had better go.the day after tosmerzew, 
Juillet,” said Madeline, her voico less firma than if 
Gerald had not-been there. ‘Sir Roland snd you 
both need a change. Ifyou travel for a few mouths 
ithe Hall canbe rebuilt, And when you return you 
will not forget your moth»r, because you are no 
eae ooo of the awful circumstances of her 
cath. 


“Yes,” answered Juillet, sresslly 5 “but to igo 
jePnent arheu we are so sad, to forced inte 
society.” 


“Youmesd not:be. Don't.go:to-Parisor Vienna, 
butto:some guist Italian willage, where your Jove 
of Nature willdind many charms, anil you can ster 
\till St gets warm enough for Switzerland; you bove 
ithe:mountains.” 

‘Yes; said Jaillet, with moreanimation, ‘Tell 
papa I will "be ready to go where he likes, only 
\Itaby will-be nicest.’’ 

Gerald looked pleased, elthough he bestowell no 
igratituie on the originator of the schente. 

“That's right, Juillet ; six months’ change of air 
and-scene is just what you need, and then I ‘haope 
ithe dear old ‘Hall will have become more ‘ready to 
receive’you.”’ 

‘** Will you come with us, Gerald ?”” 

“Not with, I fear, but I shall not be long dfter- 
pet sf I hope. Would hot your grandmother go 
‘too ” 


“No, she says she is too old for travelling, and 
‘longs‘for her quiet home. Even:if I stayed inEng- 
\land Tshodld lose her and ‘Madeline-”’ 

“You have many older .and betier frients*than I 
jam, Juillet,’’ said Madéline; sadly, for she wasioman, 
\and during this scene she had thought sometimes 
isadly 6f what “might have been.’ 

“None better, dear?’ said Juillet, tenderty, 
'“ though I have Only known you three weeks, “Mrs. 
Ashley must ag you to me when I come baek.” 

“How is Mr. ‘Ashley, Miss Darnley?” asked 
Gerald, suddenly, then turning to Juillet, “he was 
an old college friend of mine,.and fill his marriage 
my most constant companion, 

‘“He is very well,” answered Madeline, simply. 
“T have not seen him very lately.” 

* How glad you will be to get home after all your 
wanderings. Why, you’ve been away more than two 
months.” 

“More than three,” corrected Madeline. ‘Yes, 
Juillet, I shall be glad to see them all again.” 

‘They must have missed you dreadfully,” said 
Juillet, with a look of fond affection at her friend. 
“Ty don't know how it is, Madéline, bat you seem to 
creep into one’s heart. I can’t imagine anyo.e not 
loving you.” . 

It was.a very painful day-that on which Lady Yorke 
was burieil—friends came from far and near; rich 
and poor followed her to’the grave, anxious to show 
their regret and sorrow forher husband,.and only the 
doctors, Gerald Yorke, and the dead woman's faith- 
ful maid had any idea that there were circumstances 
which made her death a subject of relief rather han 
of grief, 

Sir Roland bore up: bravely; he looked pale and 
harassed; people said what an excellent husband 
and father he had been,and lamented when they 
heard that the next morning he would take his 
daughter abroad while the old hall was restored and 
beautified, under the orders of Captain Yorke. 

Madéline and Juillet hed their real parting that 
night—their long. corfidential chat.was a truer.adieu 
than the farewell they din the bitter cold 
of the January morning, amid all the confusien.con- 
sequent upon a sudden departure. 

‘I was -too happy,” murmured Jaillet, clinging to 
“T had Gerald’s love. mma was 
reconciled. to him. Oh, I wanted seme trouble. to 
bring me-back to earth.” 

** You will be happier soon, darling, than yon have 
ever been before,” answered eline, shedding 
tears, some for herself and. same-for. Juillet. “Time 
will heal your presentgrief, and you will have. new 
joys.” 

**T am so utterly cast down, Madelino. E-used 
not tv be a coward, but now I feel crushed, as 
though I couldn't make an effort.” 

“You must do it, dearest, for their sakes, Sir 
Roland and Captain Yorke’s.”’ 

“I will try, Madeline,” said Juillet, faintly, “.but, 
oh, I am afraid, something tells me that .I shall 
never see my howe again.” 

“You will see the Hall again, Juillet. The.home 
of your girlhood will be that.of your womanhood. 
You will live there as Captain Yorke’s happy wife ?”’ 

“I wonder you are.uot engaged, Madeline. Didn’t 
you ever care for anyone? Sometimes Ithink you 
roust have, use you are.so patient when I tal of 
Gerald,” 

Madeline was)silent, she preased her lipsto Juillet's 
face, but in words she did not answer.her. 





“TI believe you must have; and you are crying. 
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Ob, Madeline, how cruel and selfish I have been» 
forgive me.” 

Her sigter wound one arm round her, and answered, 
amid her tears: 

“I like to hear your-confidence, Jnillet ; because 
my own life is to be lonely one, do you think I 
can’t bear that my friend is to be happy.” 

“ Alone! always -slone, Madeline; and you are 
only twenties “Has he een long; were you 
engaged ; -you-ever love anyone. 

Madeline pressed ier hand +o ‘her 


heart sotill ‘te ‘besting, before she snewered with |: 


an effi 
Yea, we were engaged, 
loneliness, Zeouldmot 
‘You ere so beautiful,” cried 
from her own troubles to her'friend. “ 
I can*t fancy yonan old ; itseems impossi 
‘Yet I shall ‘he one,” said the other, quietly, 


and I am not afraid of 
roneed 


“* unless,” she adéed, ee. I take a longer |} 


journey even than yours to-morrow. 

*‘Oh, don’t :talkof dying,” cried Juillet, entrest-, 
ingly. ‘I coultn*tspare you too.” 

“I think of @, sometimes, I wish for it. I 
know itis wrong, Juillet,” said the other mournfully, 
“ but I earit’bear to ¢hiisik oftthelong blankfuture. 


If I could only gonow, while Zam young and. 

on all , tte ‘few T have. 
till m4 can 

be ‘the ‘time when I shall be dlid—when 


no teaching. 

Then ‘at eight tim \next morning ‘the carriage 
came to the door, and Jiillet and her father drove off. 
Gerald went with them ap ifar as London. Made- 
line and Lady Frances were'left alone. 

“It isa strangely sad viait, my-ehild,” sald'the old 
lady, fondly, ‘* but I eanit*heworry we same, for my 
poor son's sake.”* 

“Tam very glad to have been here.” 

**You seem .like one of us,” said her kind old 
friend. ‘‘ I can’t bear to think of giving you up.” 

“*T hope we may meetagain, dear Lady Frances,”’ 

‘‘ That we shall, Madeline ; if you won't come to 
seo me I shall come to Luton, but. I hope you won't 
foree me to do that, I lovg for my quiet house after 
all this agitation.” , 

“But Sir Roland looks better this mo: ? 

“Yes, he seems more resigned than I hed den to 
hope. l.amfar happier about him'than Jaillet.’ 

Wt peg her age time may soften even sucha 

as ? 


“She is not strong, and all this excitementis the 
worst thing possible for her, My son will yield to 
her in everything. Gerald will cmmek better care 
of her. Ishall be glad when they are married; why 
should they wait; they won’t forget poor 
any the sooner for being together,’”’ 

‘hat afternoon Madeline went home ‘to Luton. 
Clare Ashley drove to the station to meet her, and 
received her with her old tender warmth. Therewas 
much to say on both sides, for letters cannot tell 
everything, and their correspondence had languished 
“= of late. 

“There is one trouble T longed to save you from,’’ 
said Clare, in a low voiee, ** but the news did not 
reach me in time. I am afraid you have -mot 
Gerald.” 

“Yes; did he write and ‘tell -you, Clare, that he 
was engaged to hiscousin ?” 

“Ves, he wrote asimple, manly letter, worthy of 
himself. Oh, Madeline, youtwo were-made‘for.each 
other; it was cruel to part you.” 

“He has forgotten all, Ithink. I only saw him 
once alone,and if he had remembered or cared for the 
old time, he woultin’t havespoken as he did.” 

Clare sighed. ‘From his letter I feared’ he cared 
still. ‘And teli me how you like Miss Yorke.’ 

“ She is worthy of him,’’ said Madeline, generously ; 
“she has loved him for years ; heean't help loving 
her in time.”’ 

** Then he deesn’t.now ?’’ 

“T think not; he is very good and tender to her ; 
she is very delicate and gentle, and he seems always 
thinking of how he can shield her from:trouble; ‘his 
care of her is beautiful, I ‘thinkthey wilibe Ng 

‘‘And you, my darling!” asked Clare, gal 
down a sob; for she had a very warm, tenderheart. 

“I,” said Madeline, bravely. “1 shail stay with 
you and teach your children tobe like their mother 
if you will still give mea share of yourheart.’’ 

“* Your place is.in our hearts and home, Madeline, 
and we will never let you go.” 


ble.” . 


CHAPTER LXI. 
IN IPALY. 
So Madeline went back to Luton Rectory, and 
tried to take up again the nneventiul life that 
had ‘been noun tndien Yorke came to distarb 


‘trosibie of her own, which she must carry to her 


Bhe'heard ‘from Juillet,‘butnot so fully ashe ex- 
Miss Yorke wrate affectionately, even 
thut.ehe.could not pour outher thoughtsand 

feelings upon paper. 

‘Her letters -weredimple lists. af events ; how they 
hail'been to sce this celebrated ‘town, or 0 
mo that pretty village. Madeline could not 

whether Juillet hadatallrecovered the shook 
a ewe death,mor yet how Sir Roland bore: 
; 3. 

By-and-bye, with the first breath of summer she 
learnt how Captain Yorke had joined the travellers, 
how they-weretowisit Switzerland together, and then: 
return ‘to Belleville in'themutumn. 

“ I-mustibeamarried in-ourdlear old.church,” wrote 
Juillet. “I weuldn’t have my in one of 
‘these stiff i els.” 


L 





thaps her heart felt « little aone that Juillet, 
should forget her in her bappiness:;ihutshe uttered | 
no complaint, when September faded into October, 
aod still no tidings came. 

‘* Madeline,” said Olare Ashley, one morning, 
when the two friends sat together in the dining- 
reom, ‘I have had-e letter from Lady Frances.’* 

Madeline smiled. Her old friend had paid more 
‘than one visit to the Reetory, aud was a special 
favourite with the Ashleys. 

“What does she say, Clare? Does she mention 
Juillet?” 

Mrs. Ashley sighed. 

** Indeed, she writes of little elae, Sir Roland and 
his daughter are at Rome, and they bave begged 
her to go ont. to them and take you with her.” 

“Mo,” ssid Madeline, amazed. “But I have not 
heard from Juillet for monthg; she has not even 
answered my last letter.” ; 

“ Poor girl,” said Clare, gently ; ‘‘ perbaps she has 
been too full of her own troubles, She has been very 
ill, Madeline, so ill that the marriage is postponed, 
and Sir Roland has written to his mother to beg her 
to come and take.care of Juillet.” 

* And does he mentionme ?” 

“Yes; hethinks your campanions. would be 
very good for Juillet, a he are is mother 
making ¢o long ajourney alone. y Frances wrote 
to me te beg me to persuade you. Madeline, my 
darling, I cannot.try to influence you.” 

** Do you think they want me, Clare ?’’ 

**T am sure of it, No one can be more precious to 
Eady Frances .or Juillet, ButI think of you; it is 
cruel to foree you into almoat daily intercourse with 
Captain Yorke, to. force you to see his affection 
lavished on another, and.I can imagine what loving, 
care he would lavish on a girl so fragile and delicate, 
aa this Juillet seems to be, No, Madeline, I cannot 
advise you. Lady Frances little knows what.she is, 
asking of you,” 

“Clare,.do you think Juillet ia very ilk?” 

“Not dangeronsly,” answered Mrs. Ashley, 
thoughtfully. “The shock of her mother's sudden, 
death, the te change io. her life, the having to 
think and act for herself instead of having. anadoring, 
mother to shield her from every oare,; -all this is 
enough to try a.stronger constitution than Miss; 
Yorke’s. I think it isa pity they delayed the wed- 


of ber than any. other could,” 

“ wonder who Ty ge the wedding ?’’ 

“Sir Roland. His ficst wile waa as delicate as: 
Juillet, and died before.che had ‘been married two: 
years ; perhaps that makes him nervous.” 

“Clare, I will.go.’’ 

**Can you bear it?’’ asked her friend, tenderly. 
‘‘ Remember Juillet will be tenfold nearer and dearer 
to Gerald now she is weak and suffering. Jam cer- 
tain no stronger claim can be made op # man like 
Gerald than feebleness.”” 

“ Since I know it, since it must be, since I never can 
be near to him, nor he to me, since:we are parted for 
ever, and the years that come can enly drive us far- 





; ‘Madelineeuswered'theiletter by warm wishes for |. 


‘bad indeed soturned home, and were engrossed ‘by 
i jy rea, my the welding 


ding. Once married he would have taken. better care | , 





ther and farther apart, do you think I grudge her his 

love? She is worthy of it ; she loves him back again. 

sae Itry to be glad for their sakes, I do, in- 
eed.” ° 

‘** Madeline,’’ said Olare, looking at her with eyes 
full of unsbed tears, “I think sometimes you are an 
angel,” 

So it was aattled that Madeline was to go. Claro 
wrote a few lines to Ledy Frances, and it was ar- 
ranged that atw¢he end of that week Madeline should 
meet her in Landon, and they would both start on 
their long and wemturegome journey. 

No mention qwasimaile of the time af their absence, 
but all felt that would not leave Juillet until 
—— to zeturn with them to Exg- 

‘* We @hall tose gou another Christmas,” said 
Clare, half anitlg, as she thade Madeline good-bye. 

“ Dhiswiilliheuny lasta@baence, Clare. When they 


Juillet Yorke thad gone abroad in January in 4 
state of utter - ion with .« father who had no 
wish in the. (but to see ther , freed from 
all counted) or aypervision but that of this idolising 
parent;; with asure wealth could bring in 
the onda y marriage in:the {utere, one 
woulilihave said @he-would soon recower ‘the death 
of a mother, a wore and besadli there bad 
never’ been weympathy. 

But the pub and > of that Banvary 
night had@onemuch to injure a.conatitution ‘matur- 

delicate;; the very efforts she maile ‘to mecover 
aoapanguieieuiechiot ond aiaeineeel faeet 
was no apparent , an é 
them in thesammer he thought ‘he:bail meter seou 
her look prettier. 

They made « tour in Seritzerland,-end atill she 

strong and well, and he grew to-ease ‘for her 
very tenderly, mob, perheps with passionste leve, that 
he would never ‘feel for another womanithan Mace- 
line, but with awarm, tender affection whieh would 
last both their lives. 

All wae prepared ‘for their return to England in 
September, and wery soon after their arrival they 
were to redeem the troth they plighted to each other 
at Belleville Hall. Gerald went first to prepare all 
for the reception of Sir Roland and his daughter, 
who were to follow him after @ brief visit to the 
Eternal Qity, which Juillet had never seen, 

On the very day when Captain Yorke expected his 
promised wife he had a letter frombher father, saying 
she was attacked by malaria, that very dreadful 
scourge so commen to Italy, and was in the utmost 
danger. 

Gerald did not pause to think, duty recalled 
him to Rome, to, cheer.and take care of Juillet if she 
recovered ; to comfort her father if he were leit 
childless. 

Anxious days and hts succeeded, but at last 
youth triumphed, Juillet struggled against death 
until atiast the orisis was past, and she was lying 
weak and exhausted, but out of danger. 

Sir Roland would have taken her home at once, 
but the doctors positively forbade travelling in her 
feeble state, adding their doubts that she would stand 
an Evglish winter, So.all ides of their leaving Rome 
was given up till the spring,aad Sir Roland wrote 
to his mother, begging herto come out and nurse his 
darling. 

Gerald Yorke remained in Rome;.in.her present 
health his marriage with Juillet was an impossibility, 
bat he knew her well enongh to feel that she was 
happier with bim near,and theye was nothing he 
would not do for the girl who was one day.to be his 


wife. 

It bad been his idea sending for Lady Frances, 
and. he himself .bad mooted it to Juillet; her jay.at 
ithe ‘thought of meeting ber grandmother decided 
hig),.and be would have gone.to land aod brought 
the.Jady.back by force if that had been the only means 
of. securing her coming. 

“ And if only she would bring Madeline,”’ said 
Juillet, eagerly. “No one could do me so much 
good as Madeline. Iameure if she camo I should 

t. well,” 

‘*We could hardly ask » stranger to take such a 
journey, dear Juillet.”’ 

‘*No,” said the girl, simply, “it would be very 
selfish, but I should like to see her so much. I feel 
gure she would come to me.” 

“But she-may not be able'to leave her home, my 
little reasoner, she may even ‘be ‘married, do you 
think, Juillet, you're ‘the only being who wears 
fetters on ‘her hand?” and the touched the thin 
finger on which his ring etill shone. 

‘* I like my fetters,”’ said Juillet, fondly. 

“So may Miss Darnley;” he had a strange 
curiosity'to learn if Madeline were still free, or if 
she had indeed forsaken him for a richer maa. 
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* Madeline will never marry.’’ said Juillet, in a 
tone of conviction. 

‘Why not? is she a stern defender of ‘ woman’s 
rights,’ and consequently a swearer of perpetual 
hatred to men.” 

“ Nonsense,’ answered Juillet, laughing in spite 
of herself, ‘“‘I am sure she ought to marry, ouly I 
know she never will; she told me herself that she 
had loved some one once, and could never care ior 
any one else again.” 

“ How came you to strike up such a friendship for 
her, Juillet, you are not so enthusiastic generally,” 

“T loved her the moment I saw her, I don’t know 
why.” 

“ And she loved you?” 

** Yes, Iam sure she did.” 

“I did not sea much of her,’? mused Gerald, ** it 
seemed to me that she had a real affection for you, 
but one might easily be deceived. Professions cost 
nothing.”’ 

“Gerald, what can make you talk like that? I 
never knew you so suspicious before. I would stake 
my life on Madeline’s truth.” 

**You must stake your life on nothing so pre- 
carious as a woman’s truth,” said Gerald, bitterly. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t talk like that,’ said Juillet, 
looking at him reproachfully with her large, clear 
eyes, “ you make me feel afraid of you, Gerald.” 

** You have ne cause, Juillet. I have every faith 
in you, nothing would ever make me doubt you.”’ 

“And I trust you too, so why need we worry 
ourselves about other people’s truth ; only I wish you 
Sons dislike my poor Madeline. I did so want ber 

ere.”? 

‘But you will have your grandmother dear, and 
Miss Darnley is only a chance friend !’”” 

Juillet sorrowfully shook her bead, and Gerald fell 
to thinking if he were right In crossing the wish of 
this fragile being, wheae happiness was so soon to 
be entrusted to his care, 

That he despised Madeline Darnley, and regarded 
her as a thoroughly unprincipled woman, was true, 
but he had an implicit faith in Juillet, there was 
something so childlike and innocent in his betrothed, 
that he could fear no contamination for her. 

Into his own house he would never have received 
Madeline, but here at Sir Roland’s perhaps he had no 
right to wish to exclude her. 

After all the only person her coming conld affect 
unpleasantiy was himself. Cleariy then it was 





(HE NEVER FORGOT THE PICTURE. } 


selfishness on his part to prevent her coming, and 
this point once settled he spoke to Juillet. 

“Tehall ask Sir Roland to persuade your grand- 
mother to bring Miss Darnley with her. You do 
want a friend to cheer you up, and she is the only 
one you seem to care for.’’ 

“Don’t have her if you dislike it, Gerald,” said 
Juillet, looking up from her corner with a glance of 
tenderness to his face, ‘I'd rather never seo Madeline 
again than that you should be vexed.” 

“ T’'m not vexed, dear,” he said, balf awkwardly, 
“we will beg her to come. Perhaps if she makes 
you better I may like her.” 

Juillet had one of his hands clasped by her thin, 
white fingers. 

“You sre very good to me, Gerald. You'd be 
sorry if I didn’t get any better, wouldn’t you ?” 

He knew he should; the gentle girl’s affection 
was very dear to him, though it could not fill all the 
cravings of his heart, 

If Juillet had been streng and well he would 
have thoroughly enjoyed this pleasant idling in 
Italy, while the irrevocable vows had not been 
spoken, and he was allowed the pleasant compsnion- 
ship, the easy friendship, of a cousin without any 
aliusion to the future, in whose demands he might 
be fonnd wanting. 

** You know I should be sorry, Juillet,” he said at 
last. “I am longing to see you well and strong again. 
I want you to be able to leave that couch and walk 
about again, as you used to.” 

He could talk to her of her getting well, and even 
of their leaving Rome, but he never spoke to her of 
the ceremony which must follow their arrival in Eng- 
land. He never alluded to their married life ; but for 
her ill health he would have liked this pretty pas- 
tora] to go on for a long time. He had quite realised 
the foolishness of bis first passion; be was quite 
certain that he meant to marry Miss Yorke, and make 
her happy, and yet stranigercontrariness, he preferred 
the positien of her bethrothed to that of her husband. 

Juillet never doubted his affection; her love for 
bim was too intense to suspect a want of return. 

She answered, simply : 

“I know you do, Gerald; you and papa make me 


very happy. Loften wonder however you came to 
care for me, lam such « little, insignificant thing, 
you 
ou.’ 
“Don’t, Juillet,” he said, sharply, as one in a 
sudden pain; then adding, in his usual manner“ I’l) 


might have found so many more worthy of 
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go and get Sir Roland to write toher. I wonder you 
didn’t do it long ago.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t like it.” 

“Tlike whatever makes you happy,” he said, 
gravely. I can never be a friend of Miss Darnley’s, 
but if her presence gives you a little of ploasure 1 
wish her to come. 

** But you won’t go away, Gerald. I’d rather go 
without seeing Madeline than lose you,” 

** You'll never lose me, child,” was his firm reply. 
“I shallnever leave Rome till I can take you with 
me, if I wait for months.” 

That afternoon the letter to Lady Frances was 
written, and the old lady caughé at the idea of Made- 
line’s companionship. 

* Juillet,” said her betrothed to her some days 
later, ‘‘ I have some wonderful news for you. Whom 
do you think is going to be married ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Juillet, smiling, some- 
one nice, I am sure, by your looks.” 

“Lord Thorne,” 

“T am very glad, said Juillet, gladly, ‘“‘I don’t 
think anyone else’s marriage could have made me so 
glad. De tell me all aboutit.” 

“You know, Juillet,” returned Gerald, gravely, 
“when I wrote to tell him of our exgagement, alittle 
coolness sprang up between us. Perhaps he thought 
it hard that I should have won the prize he so strove 
for, but he forgives me now.”’ 

* And who will he marry ?”’ 

“ A Migs Graham, # young lady without a penny ; 
but he writes in ecstacies, and as he has neither father 
nor guardian to consult, ber want of means can prove 
no obstacle.” , 

“Graham,” said Juillet, reflectively. “It can’t be 
any relation to grandmamma’s friends at Eston ?”’ 

“It may be, her father is a doctor in Kent.” 

“Oh, then it is the same. She was 60 nice, 
Gerald, and so pretty—a porfect lady, but so poor. 
Fancy her being called my lady.”’ 

‘You don’t regret the honours you have refused ?”” 
he asked, curiously. 

‘*You know I don’t,” she answered, fondly. 
“Your love’s better to me than all the honoars of 
the world.”’ 

He did not answer her back again. Somehow bo 
could not. She did not notice his silence. 

‘* What are you thinking of ?” he asked at last. 

“I was thinking grandmamma and Madeline 
might be here next week,’’ 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 
THS MYSTERIOUS INTERVIEW. 


Ir was not difficult for Dan to gather from the 
remarks of the men who surrounded the hody, that 
his father had met with an accident, the cause of 
which was accounted for in various ways. 

Thomas Deering had no sooner received the horse 
which his brother Luke had sent on ahead of him- 
self than he determined to try him, so that when 
Luke arrived he would be able to tell him whether 
he was inclined to buy the animal or not. 

At all times Tom Deering was willing to do his 
brother good turn, though he knew him to be 
idle, dissipated, and worthless. 

Tom liked # good horse, and no one knew the 
i of s steeple-chaser and hunter better than 

e did. 


It appeared that he meunted the horse, which 
the groom who brought him along represented as 
® splendid goer across country, and determined to 
give him a spin over some of the stiffest fences, 
five-barred gates, hedges, and stone walls he had 
on his estates, 

And Tom Deering was just the man to do it, 

He was always in the first flight when he rode to 
hounds, and there was not a gentleman jockey who 
could touch one side of him at Punchestown races. 

It happened, however, that Mr. Deering had not 
gone far before the horse, which was a powerfully- 
built animal, standing sixteen hands high, and as 
black as might, got the bit between his teeth, and 
ran away. ‘After @ time he staggered somewhat, and 
nearing « stone wall refused to leap it, Mr. 
Deering put him at it, the result being that the un- 
fortunate gentleman was thrown badly, and his head 
cut against the stones. 

The labouring men on the estate, who had turned 
out to see Mr. Deering’s ride, were Joud in their de- 
nunciation of the horse, and also of the man who 
wished to sell such a brute. 

They declared in no measured terms that the horse 
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had been “dhoctored,” that is, some medicine or 
drug had been purposely given him. 

**Ts my father much hurt,” exclaimed Dan, look- 
ing around him with an anxious gaze. 

** His head’s broke,” exolaimed Pat Lesson, a young 
fellow, who was well known asan adherent to the 
“Treland for the Irish party ;” “and begorra, if I 
had my way I’d just make Luke Deering feel as bad 
as his brother does, this minute.”’ 

This sentiment was received with a subdued 
murmur of applause from the bystanders. 

Just then » tall form appeared in the hallway, 
and gdvanced to the grief-stricken, but somewhat 
excited group. 

“T heard my name mentioned a moment ago,’’ he 
exclaimed, in a voice which trembled slightly with 
anger. “ iam Luke Deering, and I should like to 
know who has a word to say against me ?”’ 

For a moment Pat Leeson was silent. He was a 
labourer on the estate, and he did not want to offend 
the brother of his employer, though he, as well as 
oar of the men, know Luke’s character very 
well. 

In what he had said, however, he had gone too far 
to retract, and he felt that his courage and character 
would suffer with his companions if he made no 
answer. 

“ What I say, air,” he exclaimed, “and I ho 
ou’ll excuse my ignorance if I’m wrong, is, that the 
erse you sent your brother has been dhoctered, sure, 

He didn’t act like a horse in its nat’ral state.’’ 

‘*Stuff and nonesense!” replied Luke Deering. 
“ You fellows are a parcel of fools. You stand here 
chattering and making a noise when my poor dear 
brother may be in danger of his life. Let fourof you 
carry him to his room, while a fifth goes for the 
doctor. I, myself, will speak to his lady.’’ 

“ He's right,” said Pat Leeson, ‘as far as that 
goes, and here comes the lady herself. I’ll go sake 
the docthor, bhoys. Hurry upstairs with the squire, 
and the restof you clear out.” 

Pat seemed to havea great deal of influence 
with those who knew him, and his orders were 
much more readily obeyed than those of Luke 
Deering would have been. 

The men took up their ghastly burden again, 
and headed by Luke commenced the ascent of the 
staircase which led to Mr. Deering’s bed-chamber, 

At this moment the door of the drawing-room 
opened, and Mrs. Deering appeared, pale as death, 
and staggering ‘rom weakness, as if she had just 
come out of afaint, Dan rushed to her assistance, 





J head of the family. Is that notso, Mrs, Deering ? 
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“Oh! Dan,” she exclaimed, breathing with dif- 
ficulty, ‘what is this? I heard something—about 
—your father—being—ill.” 

“Don’t worry, mother,’ replied Dan. “He has 
had a fall from his horse.’’ 

“ Which one ?” 

“The now one Uncle Luke brought down for 
him to buy, but I don’t think he is much hurt. 
They are taking him upstairs now, and Pat Leeson 
has gone for the doctor.” 

“ Heaven help me!’’ answered Mrs. Deering, who 
sank back in a rustic chair which stood in the hall. 

Shedearly loved her husband, and the shock of 
his sudden accident affected her deeply. 

With difficulty Dan helped her into the drawing- 
room, placed her on the sofa, and handed hera 
bottle of salts to smell at. 

For more than an hour she was hysterical, during 
which time Dan was dutifully in attendance. 

Though doing the best he could fer his mother, his 
heart was upstairs with his father,and it was with a 
sigh of relief that he beheld his Uncle Luke enter the 
room fellowed by the doctor. 

Their Be somewhat reassured Mrs. Deering, 
who le that her husband in falling against the 
wall sustained a slight conoussion of the brain, but 
the doctor hoped that if no alarming symptoms in- 
tervened, he was in no danger for the present. 

Having written his prescription, and given orders 
for the patient to be c # as quiet as possible, the 
man of pills and potions took his leave. 

Mrs. looked inquiringly at Uncle Luke. 

** Can I see him P’’ she asked, quietly. 

“Under the exciti circumstances,” replied 
Luke Deering, ‘‘I sheuld advise you not to. If he 
becomes conseious, you might be of service to him.” 

“ Who is with him ?”’ : 

“A nurse. Mrs. O’Rourke they call hor, and Pat 
Leeson is gone for the medicine.” 

Mrs. Deering said no more. It was hard not to 
be able to see her ausband, but her nature was of 
that quiet, unresisting sort, which the will of a 
strong man like Luke would easily dominate. 

Dan was about to leave the room when Luke 
stopped him with the abrupt query: “‘ Where are 
you going tc ?” , 

“What's that to you?” replied Dan, returning his 

gaze wita interest. 

“Tam your uncle, and your father’s brother,” an- 
swered Uncle Luke, “and by a strange chance I find 
myself at Loughmahon ata critical time. As my 
brother is hurt, and you are a mere boy, I become the 
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Thus appealed to Mrs. Decring admitted that ac- 
c rding to his view of propriety it was 80. 

‘That may be your view of the case,” replied 
Dan, “it is not mine; as my father is ill, I become 
master of the house, and I order you out of it.” 

Luke Deering laughed - 

“‘T shall not go,” he said 

“ Mother,” cried Dan, “tell Mr. Deering he ds 
not wanted here.” 

‘*Oh! I cannot, she answered. “ Your fathers 
so bad, and—and Ir require some ong to help me.” 
‘You can get some one better than him,” 

Dan, scornfully. 


Uncle Luke, who had seized Dan‘s ear, held dt *) 


moment in a vice-like grip, saying: 

‘*T am master here, an you shall go back to your’ 
school in Dublin to-morrow.’ 

“It isn't open,” replied Dan. 

“The teacher shall take care of you until :it ‘is. 
You are a great deal too saucy to your elders and 
betters.” 

“I don’t know about ‘ betters,’” replieiDan. “I 
don’t doctor horses before I send them to people to 
try.” 

Luke Deering became livid with sage, aud 
squeezed Dan’s ear #0 pad to make him wrig- | Ame 
gle violently and get away from hits ae 

**Whatdo you mean, sir?” he 

,” crite Dan, —— if . 
had-not given your orse some medicine he wo at 
havecthrown father, There isn’t « horsedm Grdland 
could tho te." 

‘Mrs, Desting,” waid Unsle Luke, “I = 
you for protestion. You perhaps havesome influence 
over this boy.” 

Mrs, Deering ledked appealingly #¢ Dan. 

“Don't saye@uch freadful things %o your uncle,” 
exclaimed she. “Tiaurence, he measiéno harm, anil 
he is doing his‘bestfor us in this crisis.” 

Dan was silent, for he respected his:mother. 

“He shall goto school to-morrow,” said Unele 
L uke. 

* Do you ET in that, mother ?” asked Dan. 

“ Well, yes; I think it-will be dest, as you and’ 
your uncle are not likely to agree,” she. said. 

“Tnever yet refused to obey you, mother,” said 
Dan, ‘‘and not going to begin now, but why you 
should let Uncle Luke make himself everybody here, 
1 don't know.” 

** Somebody must take the head of affairs, and I 
am not strong enough.” 

** Let me, 

** You are too young.’ 

‘* Very well,’’ said Dan, slowly and emphatically, 
“T’ll go to Dublin to-morrow, but T’ll net stay 
there.” 

** What will you do?” asked Luke Deering, witha 
@necr. 

“That is my business,’ replied Dan, “and if you 
are very anxious to know, ry are #7 you'll find out 
in time, if you-live long eno 

With these words he turned on his heel: and-went 
away, having the mortification of knowing that 
Uncle Luke bad the best of the encounter. Tlis 
mother was a weak, good-naturefl woman, not inthe 
best of health, and ill caledlated ‘to bear ‘any “trou- 
ble. 

Luke Deering bail come just in time to relieve 
her of responsibility, and accustomedl ‘as she ‘had 
always been to Jook to her ‘husbani for guidance 
even in domestic affairs, she was glail of-a substi- 
tute. 

The house being all at sixes anil sevens, Dan-went 
imto the kitohen and ‘took ‘his supper, ‘but ‘he ‘re- 
marked that dinner was ordered ‘by his undle anf 
sent upstairs to’ the library. 

Karly in the morning he was awoke by Pat Leeson, 
who knecked at his bedroom .door. 

““Ye be plaze to git up, Masther Dan,” he ex- 
claimed. 

** Tt’s early, Patsey, isn't it ?’? inquired "Dan. 

“* About six, yer honour.” 

‘‘And what am I to get up for?” 

‘*T az orders frem your mother and ‘Misther Luke 
to take yez to the station, to go to Diiblin ‘hy ‘the 
merning train, The -train starts at-nine.” 

“All right,” said.Daa, jumping out of ‘bed. “‘ If 
that’s their little me, Tl go, ‘but they’h ‘be sorry 
for it. How’s father ?’’ 

R _ He keeps délirious, sir. ‘It’s concussion ‘of the 
rain. 

Dan quickly dressed himadlf and ‘Patsey put his 
elothes tegether in his trunk. 

After a hearty ‘breakfast, he took a took at his 
father, who was too ill to recognise him, and kissing 
the forehead of the unconscious man, he went to 
see his mother, whom he found in much eoneoern 
walking .on the terrace, 

“I’m going, mother,” he exclaimed, ‘“You mever 
have to tell me.to.do.a thing twice.” 


“You're a good boy, Dan,” replied his mother 





“and I wouldn’t send you away if I was not per- 
suaded it is the best thing for you. Last night 
after you had gone to bed, I had a long chat with 
your uncle, — he is persuaded during your : father’s 
illness he can manage all his affairs for me.’ 
“Don't you trust him too far, that’s all, mother,” 
said Dan, warningly. 
Uncle Luke may have been unfortunate, 
*t think he isas bad ashe.is painted,” 





“io liberate Ireland ?” 

“T'vetheard something about the Fenian Bediber-ll i 
hood;” Dan, “ but I didn't ‘kuew:my father 
was in it, though I know weny wall helloves 


the 
“Blnee wn o's oe of Cees, ip nliheas, : 


Nits ggg He's bad intirely, and Im 


a ‘dis ditiven yo out of the house.”’ . 
I obeyed: my mother,” ‘replied 
Dan, fiushing-s Seiape title, 
‘* [tien *tforthe likes of me to talk to-yez ‘mother, 
vonly a baby, aud what ‘else, shure, 
you're ‘but a 


“That's true enough, Patsey, but if Uncle Luke 


| begins any of his shensnigans with me I'll get even 


with him,” said Dan. 

Pat Leeson whipped up the horse, which was a 
spirited animal, and the carriage flew over the road, 
which wasnone.of the best, 

Suddenly there was a whirring noise, followed by 
a grating sound, and Patsey, bonwing something was 
wrong, pulled up as quickly as he.conld. 

“ Tarean’.ouns,sorr,” he cried as.he jumped out, 
“ the tire’s broke and.if we'd gone.s hundred yacds 
further the epokes:‘would have d out, as shure 
- the wae of a guineas pig if you 

e tai ” 

Dan amiled, as he had kept guinea pigs and knew 
the little creatures ‘had ao tails, but he was annoyed 
at thebreakdowa, for the roads were muddy end 
they had yetsome distance to.go before they reached 
the station. 

Pat Leeson looked ruefully at the broken wheel. 

*‘ Bad cess to the tire. What’ll we do now, gorr ?”’ 
he said. 

“ Walk it,” replied Dan. 

“ Woe’ renear Mrs. O’ Roarke’s.cottage,” continued 
Patsey, ‘““and.if your honour wouldn’s think it an 
insult for me to ask you to wait here, I’ll go and 
borrow er stale a .conveyance.’’ 

‘ just what I should like to do,” answered 

. ‘ou know that Molly O'Rourke was a 

ei pa mine, and I always called her my little 
sweothentt.” 

‘‘She’s two years older than your honour,” said 
Patsey, ‘‘ and # sweater or purtier girl niver was born 
in ould Ireland. No whonder the bhoys call her the 
rose of Ballyhoolan.” 

“ —— I'l gownd.see the Rose, while yon try 


your 

“I'll be afther lavin’ the carriage by the roadside, 
and walk the horse over the faglds to a farmer's.” 

“ Do «ao. 

“tea pity I can’t see a.gossoon to mind 
honours trank. Some eonipess might come 
and make free with the contints.” 7 

“T don"t think it, Patsey,” answered Dan; “ my 
name's on it, and the Deerings are respected.” 

“Divil a bit of respect is there for ony one in 
some of these thremping ye ate trunk | 
isn’t as solid #s the rock of Osshel Sorr’” 

Dan was obliged to admit that this remark was | 
true, and he was somewhat puzzled how to act,: 
when he discovered a boy advancing along the! 
roa 

“Jan’t. that Barney Magee ?’’ he asked. 

‘Ii it.den’s him it’s his double,” replied Pat. “I'm 
—T what brings:him along,” 

ney Magee was a half-witted lad, who lived! 
—— hie father away up in the hills. 

He'was harmless, although somewhat simple, and 

nobedy ever thought of ijaterfering with him, 


It was rumoured that his father, with some other 
desperate characters, ran an illicit still on @ 
secluded place which ‘defied the revenue men to dis- 
cover it. 

Magee was very popular with the people, who felt 

eeply for him, because two great misfortunes in 
tek, Ae had happened to him. 

His Jan@tord, a rich nobleman, had ejected him 

for non- t of rent, and his eldest son had, 

under the ence of drink supplied him by a re- 


a eae? ‘enlisted in the British army. 
ve the cld:man to the hills, and not one 
| of 'themen who knew where 


he was would have be- 
for untold gold. 
Gilicit whisky, paid him for it, 


,”” ovied Pat Teeson, “ will you come 
truck? We've broke 


and Dan walked on to the O Rourkes” cottage, which 
would ‘bediscerned about a quarter of » mile down 


Wan cfferel Barnsy a shilling, but ‘the latter 
‘pusheil his ‘hand «way, saying: 
“Dogs: think I’mthat manel can't doe simple 


‘favour witout pay ?” 

**E.dilin’t mean to offend you,” replied Dan. 

“Don’t do it a or I'll ran away,” exclaimed 
Barney. ‘‘It’s not the like of you I'd be taking 
money from, though I’m not always so particular. 
This morning,” he added, with a grin, ‘I got half a 
——- from Pater Mahoney, the excise man. 

How did you do thas ??*» inquired Pat Leeson. 

** Wait till I-tell yes,” 

“Shure an’ he’s the wurrst in the worrld,’’ con- 
tinued Pat. “ Peter Mahoney pretinds to work in 
with the bhoys, an’ I wouldn’t trust him further 
= him. “What did he do yes, mabou- 
r) 

“T can talk to Masther Dana—Dublin Dan—we 
call him, and to you, Patsey, for you’ve both of yes 
the good heart.”’ 

‘*That’s thrue for the bhoy,” said Pat. 

“ Pater —may theduckniver turn in his 
favour—comes to me, and he Sent = says he: 

“ «Barney, would yez likes brigtit new golil pace 2’ 
‘and ‘he shows mea half-soversign. 

“<Why wouldn't 1?’ says I, 

“ «Show me.a private stil?’ ‘he. 

“Give me themoney, and I ” says I. 

“« Ho gave mo ‘the gold pace, and I ‘took him 


Pat Leeson frowned 

“You didn’t bethray your father !"’ he exelsimed, 
severely. 

— ¢ are yez talking-about now, Patsey? I'm 
soft, but I know what Lowe to myself andthe father 
that bore me. {took him to Ennisfalion, and inte 
the barracks, where the-sdliliers were drillin’,* 

** Whore’s the — still ?’ he says, 
er Soto. ate |p agnag er, whe” listed whin ‘he’ d 

and says 
Bilt?’ 

‘“*"Yes,’ says he. 

“ owell: says T, ‘ they won’t make'him @-eorporal 
and _ a private ‘still.’ 

Oh, begorra'! it’s chatin’ me yer are; give me 
| back meinoney, ec TR bike trery'beng terseer din 
s ‘he 

“ButT-was off like a flash of lightin’, and I got 

the ugh of Pater Mahoney, though they do call- me 


silly, 

‘Leeson was so delighted with the stery thathe 
shook hands-m wild glee with the boy, and assured 
‘him that as long as he lived he-sh never want a 
|| friend and protector. 

* "Yes can tell the thoy,” said , “that me 
‘brother Bill's ‘reart is with ‘the eRUse, ‘though ‘he 
does wear the red coat of the Quane of 

That's news,” Teplied Pat ‘Leeson, 

We have hinted before that Leeson was one of the 
many @iscontented Irishmen who regarded rising 
in arms as the only means of improving the condition 


“¥ou see me brother 





|| Of their country, 
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The great dread of the pdttiots was Jest the: 
sokiters shouli fight against tim, and crush out, 
their disawi ted bands. 

To-hear that one soldier quartered at Bnnisfallon. 
favoured the good cause was indeed exeollentnews. ; 


Semey, *ecoming excited. ‘Do, 
bee depths wil the ould quans; what dowe eare-for; 
er ” 
abont snapped his fingers and began tocaper wildly’ 


“ius! exclaimed Lesson, “qe meant be carefal., 
Tbe time is not op yet, and it won't do todzaw eus-: 
pieion upon us.”” 

““Disere’s Peter Mahoney. yma wane = 

**Musha,/bed luck to ihim. Sing with:me, Patsey,; 
and you, too, Dublin Dan, they panad?s amelie fond 
Buglish oppressor of ‘yez-at the castie:: 


‘Barrel of beer arnong four of us, 
Hark to the roar of us, 
Wish-there were more:of us, 
We'll hang your Queen.”’ 


Pat Leeson echoed this treasonatle ‘snatch in a 
subdued voice, and seeding that’there was-no chance 
whatever of quisting ‘Barney, motioned to Dan to, 
start for the O’Rourkes cottage, while tre ‘himself 
hastened off cross the fields in search f thevarriage 
whi¢h was ‘to’tate ‘the place of tive broken one, “antl” 
help them to continue their journey. 

sooty hear ta atte down'the road ‘he vould 
distinetl half-witted south ae hiners ‘hile tits! 


A quick -wilk of’ ‘tes tmainutes ‘br 
a inthe - nwa tho 
the Boe ys which, though humble, was 
ornamentetl wi and T iveripietihe prey 
O'Rourke livetl vith or Guugiitor Keep! Seoptegarehdheon, 
or small house of call for travellers, 

Molly ‘had ‘been well ‘termed ‘the ‘Rose vf ‘Bal 
hoolan, for she was-the prattiest lass of’the wh . 
oom site. 

Il at once’ Dan hearil a woman's voico-pitched ina 
high key, ax if'in an siterextion with some one. 

‘eran forward anii.saw «gone 7 Raggy Be bt 
small, dharp grey eyes, thick, — ‘lips, and 
hooked nose, issuing from the cottag 

wits the tart tlie,” exélaltued be,**that ais yo'ttaae 
that way to Peter Makoney : ‘ villain,” 
vine are hard words for ‘the like ome.” 

e was followeif by Bfolly O"Rourke;who replied : 

** What did you come here to insult me ‘for, when 
= at Ennisfallon,’ taking the’butter to mar- 

et ” 

“Tnsult yex, is it?” exélaimed Peter mow, 
‘*you're the first purty girl that ever thought dn 
offer of a Kies an insult,” 

‘*T didn’t warit_your Kisses,” she replied. 

“Don’t I love you, mavourneen ?” he asked, trying 
to throw. teuch of pathos into.his tone. 

"Tt was‘ the ber not love, that ‘had got ‘im your. 
head,’’ she rejdined 

A dark scow] came over Mahoney's face. 

**Ye'we done a bad om 8 work, Mal O’Rourke,” 
he exclaimed ; ‘“and ye’ll ‘be sorry Tor 
P “Not I,” she replied, with a defiant toss of ‘the 

ea 

“T’m in the exéise, atid your-mother had best take 
vut her license.” 

At. this threat Melly-tarne1 pale. 

“You waetildn't be so méan as:to injure thewidow 
woman ?”’ shesaid. 

“Oh, Pm mans enough for auytiiug when T 
choose,” he. exclaimed 

“a4 this moment Dan sprang forward, and catéb- 
ing the suspected spy and informer'by ‘the collar hes 
= coat, awung-him heavily backward, crying ashe 

AG 80 : 

“Those were the truest words ever you spoke in 
your life.” 

Peter Mahoney-sat up in the peer, and rubbed 
his back, as he:looked angfily at the boy. 

«What did yon do that for, BMisther Deering ?”he 
as 

« Clear out, and in future let-the O’Rourkes alone. 
If they are interfered = it isn’t long you'll stay 
in the one if my father has any influence,” 6x- 
— wand afte ing that he ly 

r say at he was on! 
j deing ney gt Pe mean any harm, alunk away, 
vowing vengeance not.ouly en ths O’Rourkes, but 
on Dublin Dan, too, for dan to interfere with and 
chastise.him as be dese 

“ Oh, Dan,” ae ae, Stony, shaking him by the 
hand, “lh ‘so, glad you came. Peter's always talk- 
ing nonsense about. loving me.”’ 

“ I don’t:think.he’ll. doit again,” said Dan, Can 
L sit down.till Patsey.comesup. We had a bresak- 


dawn,” 





*‘ Willingly. If you wouldn’t have the welcome, 


who would. Didn’t yon and I go to ‘the village 
pehenl ‘together before they sent you to Dublin ?”’ 
* Yes,” answered Dan ; ‘‘and I've given you many 

kiss, haven't I, my: pretty ‘Mary'?” 

“You ‘have, and get haf a box on the ear for it, 
itoo,” she answeret, 

“Tm to Pee that now.” 

He sap arm ane am waist sake sorte, 
iand.she made .no resistance as he pressed 
| her.damask cheek. ms 

et ie said, smoothin, her rumpled cullar,: 
“you're happy now, I hope.”’ 

They continued to telk until Pstsey arrived with 
n new vehicle, into which ho had transferred the 
‘trunk. 

He had told Mary abont his father’s .illuess, and 
(how -his :uncle’s inflaenes: had induced his mother 


z Pees him off to scheol again at. moment's no- 


‘*Tfianything ‘fresh happens, ‘I'll write:you to.the 
‘post-office, Dan,” exclaimed 

““7Dhanis ” cho repli 
‘Take, and if father should get worse, and they don’t 
mend for me, I shall hear from you how the cuse 

Shaking the Rose of Ballghoolan ey by the 
hand,.Dan sprang into ithe vehicle, took the reins, 
and set off once more ataespanking pace dlongthe 


sein cies ae was'veached. ‘The train 
—_— anted when the passengers gotin, then 
t hurried on its way to Dublin. 

Oncvesching the capital, Danidleft the'trank at the 


station tocbe:taken care of till sent.for, and walked |, 


up to the house in which his schoolmaster resided. 
{It:was' in a pleasant, but central part-of the.oity. 
‘What was Dan's surprise ‘to find the house shut 
‘up,rasif. wo one lived in it. 
Repeated bell-ringing and knoéking brought up 
an’old woman who had been onbindomind. it. She 


informed Dan, in reply to his questions, that Mr., 


‘Mac Manus, the schoolmaster, ‘had gone, with all 
‘his‘family,'to spend the remainder of the vacation 
rr some friends in Galway. 

‘Whereupon she elemend the door in his face, and 
*| De ‘had to walk moodily away, homeless ead 


By was growing dark 
of returning to Ballyhoolan that night. 

Fortunately he had alittle money in Lis pocket, 
which -wou swould procure hime meajand a night's lodg- 
ling, if:he desired ‘it. 

He did not wantto.go back-to Loughmahon un- 
less be heard thet his fatherwas worse, because ine 
‘wished to show his independence to his Uncle Jake, 

His walk at last brought him intoNackviliv-stvedt, 
where ‘the splendour of the shops woul | havearrested 
\his attention had he not seen them before. 

The lamp-lighter was lighting the lamps, and 
‘evening was coming on fast. It-was necessary that 
(thesheuld look-out for a shelterofsomesort. See- 
ling a hotel ‘he -outered,.and asked ithe clerk if he 
oould havea bed. 

“Where's your luggage?’ asked -the slerk,.eye- 
ling himrsuspiciously. 

“< wt-thestation,” replied Dan. 

“ What name?” 

“Daniel Deering, son of Mr. Thomas Desring,.ef 
Loughmahon.’’ 

“ Where's that?” 

“Near Billyheolan, not far from Hanisfallen,’’ 
anewered Dun. 

“Pm-as-wise now:es l was beforo,’’ answered the 
dlerk, ‘“and l'm:sorry ‘to refuse’ you, but the hotel is 


se ge I ask you again you can tell me of it,” he 


mn there'sno oceasion to gét on your high honse 
about it. Gootl evening,” answered the clerk, 


Ben: ‘smothered an angry exclamation, and walked 
awa, 

‘A tall gentleman, well-dressed, having dark ae 0m 
regular * mamma and « ¢losely-shaven face, had been 
rn by, wpparently engaged in - reading an.even- 


It was evident that he must have .heard -the con- 
versation- between Dan.and the clerk unless he was 
aifficted with deafness. 

Searedly had Dan reached the portico of the hotel 
thao ro wasafterhim, Touching him on the 
shoulder, he exclaimed : 

“ Pardon me, young gentleman.” 

* Avevyou speaking to me?” asked Dan. 

oe I am. ” 

“ What do you want ?” 

“Just walk a little way down the:street with me 
and you shall hear.” 

“ Who are you?” 


ed, “T don't like Uncle, 


‘enter the happ 


, sad anush too ‘late’to.dream. 





“ A friend of the ‘cause,’ 
need say to a Deering.” 

Dan suffered himself to be led along the street 
until a dark, unfrequented thoroughfare was 


and I hope that is all I 


) reached. 


Then the stranger stopped, and looking intently at 
Dan, under the sickly glare cast by the lamplight, 
exclaimed : 

“ Listen.’’ 

Dan returned his gaze steadily, wondering who 
the stranger might be, and what was coming. 


(To be Continued.) 








A FATHER’S LOVE. 


—_—— 


A’ramity who had lived happily together ‘for 
many years, became disturbed by the conduct of the 
eldest son, who had become dissipated, awd fre- 
quently ‘brought ‘the family into disgrace by his 
conduct, 

Prodigal, as' he was, he wandered from his father's 
home, but always the loving parent forgave him and 
brought him back. At last he became so bad tiat 
the other children told their father thatthe next 
time their brother disgraced them he woulii have to 
leave the house for good, or they would. It was 
not long before the weak brother again gave wey 
to temptation, snd plunged deeper into vice than 
ever. 

The father was restrained by his family from 
going after hie unfortunate boy, but at lest tire pro- 

digal came to himself, and, longing to anuve nore 
y home he had left, he sent to his 
kind father a letter full of penitence and self-re- 
proach, pleading for the forgiveness which he felt 
he did not merit. 

The father’s heart went out'to his boy. He longed 
to welcome the wanderer back; but his other chil- 
dren would not listen to him. 

“No!” they eaid, “choose between us. If our 
broter comes back, we will leave you. He has 
been pardoned repeatedly, but forgivensss to him 
has .enly .been eucouragement to do worse. We 
will notlive in theeame house with him.” 

Jn vain the father pleaded for his first-born. In 
vain he'read his letter to them, and beginning with 
the youngest, implored them ‘individually to for- 
give their brother once more. They each an- 
swered : 

‘“ Nol” 

When be came to the eldest girl he appealed to 
her sympathy, saying : 

“Remember ‘hewas your playmate ia childhood, 

your compsnion iu youth—will you not -allow him 
to come back.?’”’ 

But she ‘anewered : 

“ Ne!” 

The ‘father could stand it no longer. He saw 
there-wae nothing teft for him bat to make achioice 
between them. He loved his children all ; he could 
not bear'to part with them, bat then hethoughtoi his 

prodigél sou, away from ‘the protection of his 
Diener exposed'to the temptations *hecould so hardly 
resist, and as the last anewer was given to his 
earnest ‘appeal his determination was formed. 

‘<fe shall come home,” he said; “I love him 
more ‘than you all. 1 will bring him back, and as 
long as I have a» home ‘he shall share it with me.” 

The prodigal was brought back; and, won by a 
father’s love, he changed his course and ‘became, 
in time, an honoured member of society. Thus it is 
ever—love will conquer when everything ‘else fails. 





From the periodical returns of the strength of the 
Royal Navy, recently issued, we find that more ves- 
sels have been added to the list within the last six 
months of the past year than in a similar period for 
some time past. According to that return, no less 
than eleven vessels of various tonuage and power 
have been launched during that period, and at tho 
present time there aro under construction at the 
Government Dockyards and by private firms thixty- 
eight vessels. 

InpIFFERENOB AT Home.—Ingratitude and in- 
difference sometimes mar the character of men. A 
husband retarns from ‘his business at evening. 
During his absence and throughout the livelong day, 
the wife has been busy with mind and hand prepar- 
ing some littlesurprise, some unexpected pleasure, to 
make his*home more attractive than ever. He enters, 
seemingly sees no more of what has been done to 
please him than ifhe were a blind man, and has 
nothing more to say about it than if he were dumb, 
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FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 
EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THB FORREST HOUSE. 


Ivsr where it was located does not matter to the 
reader, and it is not my purpose to tell further than 
that it was in the southern part of England, in one 
of those pretty little towns which skirt the sea, and 
that from the bluff or eminence on which it stood 
you could look across the water into the green 
fields and fertile plains of the fair Isle of Thanet. 

It was a very large, rambling house of dark gray 
stone, with double piazza on the front and river side, 
and huge chimneys, with old-time , Where 
cheery woed fires burned always when the wind was 
chill. 

There was tho usual wide hall of the south, with 
doors opening front and rear, and om ene side the 
broad eak staircase and square landing two-thirds of 
the way up where stood the tall, old-fashioned cleck, 
which had ticked there for fifty years, anc struck the 
hour when the first Forrest, and father of the pre- 
sent proprietor, brought home his bride, a fair 
southern flower, who did not bear transplanting 
well, and who dreoped and pined in her northern 
home until her husband took her back to her native 
city, Bamsgate, where she died when her bey was 
born. 

This boy, the father of our hero, was christened 
James Everard, in the grim eld church, St. Michael’s, 
and the years of his beyhood were passed in Rams- 
gate, except on a few occasions when he visited his 
father, whe lived at Forrest House, without other 
companienship than his horses and dogs, and the 
bevy of servants he had brought from the south. 

When James was nearly twenty-one, his father 
died, and then the house was closed fer many years 
nor opened again antil the heir was married, an 
came te it with a sweet pale-faced Belgravian, of rare 
culture and refinement, who introduced into her new 
home many of the fashions and cemforts of town 
life, and made the house very attractive to the 
educated families in the neighbourhood. 

Botween the lady and her husband, however, 
there was this point of difference—while she would, 
if possible, have changed, and improved, and modern- 
ised the house, he clung to everything savouring 
of the past, and theugh liberal in expenditures 
where his table, and wines, and horses, and servants 
were concerned, he held a tight purse string when 
it came to what he called luxuries of any kind. 

What had been good enough for his father was 
good enough for him, he said, when his wife pro- 
posed new furniture for the reoms which looked so 
bare and cheerless. Matting and oil-cloth were 
better than carpets, he said. especially for his muddy 
boots and muddier dogs, while as to curtains and 
shades, they were nuisances any way, and only 
served to keap out the light of Heaven. There were 
blinds at all the windows, and if she wished for 
anything more she could hang up her shawl or 
apron when she was dressing and afraid of being 
seen. 

This was the rougher, the worst side of the man, 
while his better nature prompted him to give his 
wife one hundred pounds to do with as she pleased, 
and with that and her exquisite taste and ingenuity, 
she transformed a few of the dark, musty old rooms 
into the coziest, prettiest apartments imaginable, 
and with the exception of absolutely necessary re- 
pairs and supplies, that was the last, so far as expen- 
ditures for furniture were concerned. 

As the house had been when James Everard, Jr., 
was born, so it was now when he was twenty years 
old. But what it lacked in its interior adornments 
was more than made up in the grounds, which 
covered # space of three or four acres, and were 
beautiful in the extreme, 

Here the judge lavished his money without stint 
and people came from miles round to see the place 
when it was at its best, as it was that warm July 
morning when, tired and worn with his rapid jour- 
ney, Everard entered the highway gate, and walked 
up the road to the house, under the tall maples 
which formed an arch over his head. 

It was very still about the house. One, two, or three 
dogs lay in the sunshine asleep on the veranda. At 
the sound of his steps they awoke, and recognising 
their young master, ran towards him, with a bark 
of welcome. 


The windows of his mother’s room were open, 








and at the bark of the dogs a girlish face was visi- 


ble for an instant, then disappeared from view, and 
Rosamond came eut to meet him, satting 
bes fresh and sweet ia her short ham dress an 
white apron, with her rippling hair tied with a blue 
ribbon, and falling down her back, 

“Oh, Mr, Everard,” she cried, as she gave him her 
hand, “Iam se glad you have come. Your mother 
has wanted youso much. She isa little better this 
— and asleep just now; socome in here and 
rest. You are tired, and worn, and pale. Are you 
sick?” and she looked anxiously into the handsome 
face, where even she saw a change, for the shadew 
- = secret was there haunting every moment of 

is life, 

‘No; I'm just used gp, and so hungry,” he said, 
as he followed her in Ke cool family room, looki 
out upon the river, w. she had made bright wi 
flowers in expects his coming. 

“ Hungry, are yon?” shesaid. ‘I’m so glad, fer 
there’s the fattest little chicken waiting te be broiled 
for you, and we have such splendid black and white 
raspberries, I’m to pick them now, while you 
wash and brush yo 
ready in your reom, with e curtains and tidies 
on the chairs, I didit myself, hoping you'd find it 
pleasant, and ae me all the vacation, even if 
your mother gets better, she is so happy to have you 
here. Will yeu go up tow?” 

He went up te the which had always been 
his—a large, chanaber which, with nothing 
modern or ex ve , leoked so cool and p ¥ 
with its clean matijing, snowy bed, fresh mus 
curtains, and new blue and white tidies on the 
a chairs, all shewing Rossie’s handi- 
work, 

Rossie had been in Miss Beatrice Belknap’s lovely 
room furnished with blue, and thought it a little 
heaven, and tried her best to make Mr. Everard’s a 
blue room, too, though she had nothing to de it 
with except the tidies, and toilet set, and lambre- 
quins made of plain white muslin berdered with 
atrips of blue cambric. 

@ material for this she had bought with her own 
allowance, at the cost of some personal sacrifice ; and 
when it was all dene, and the two large blue vases 
were filled with flowers and placed upon the mantel 
she felt that it was almost equal to Miss Belknap’s, 
and that Mr. Everard, as she always called him, was 
sure to like it. 

And he did like it, and breathed more freely there, 
as if he were ina purer, more wholesome atmosphere 
than that of the brewn house in far-off Holburton, 
where he had left his secret and his wife. It came 
to him with a suddeh wrench of pain there in his 
quiet room—the difference between Josephine and 
all his early associates and surroundings. 

She was not like anything at the Forrest House, 
though she was marvellously beautiful and fair—so 
much fairer than little Ressie, whose white cape 
bonnet he could see fitting among the bushes in the 
garden, where in the hot sunshine she soiled and 
pricxed her fingers ibering berries for him. 

He had a photograph of Josephine, and he took it 
out and looked at the great blue eyes and fair blonde 
face, which seemed to amile on him, and say- 
ing to himself ‘‘She is v ny = went down to 
the sitting-room, where Rossie ught him his 


It was so hot in the dining-room, she said, and 
Aunt Hannah was so out of sorts this morning be- 
cause the butter became so soft, that she was just 

oing te serve his breakfast there in the bay d- 
pa where the breeze came cool from the river. 

So she brought in the tray of dishes, and creamed 
his coffee, and sugared his berries, and carved his 
chicken, as if he had beon a prince and she his law- 
ful slave. 

At Mrs. Fleming's he had also been treated like 
a es but there it was lame Agnes who served 
with her sleeves rolled up, and Josephine had acted 
the part of the fine lady, and never to his recollec- 
tion had she soiled her hands with household work of 
any kind. 

How soft and white they were—quite as white as 
those of Beatrice Belknap, the heiress and belle of 
Rothsay, while Rossie’s hands were thin and tan- 
ned from exposure to the sun, and stained and 
scratched, with a rag arouad one thumb which a 
eruel thorn had torn; but what deft, nimble hands 
they were, nevertheless, and how gladly they waited 
upon this tired, indolent young man, who lay back 
in his chair aud -enjoyed it all, and took it as a 
matter of course, for had not Rossie Hastings minis- 
tered to him since she was old enough to hant up 
his missing cap and a him the took he wasread- 
ing, to say nothing of lighting his cigar, and handing 


it to him, even when the smell of the smoke made 
her sick and faint. 

Now, as she flitted about him, urging him to eat, 
she talked to him incessantly, asking if he had re- 





f. ‘You will find everything | begin 





ceived her letter and its eontents safely—if it was 
very pleasant with his friend Stafford, and if—she 
did not finish that question, but her black eyes, 
slear as crystal, looked anxiously at , and he 
knew what she meant. 

* No, Rossie,’’ he said, laughingly, ‘I do not owe 
a shilling to anybody except your dear little self, and 
that I mean tg pay with compound interest, and I 
haven’t been in a single scrape—that is, not a very 
bad scrape, since I went back,” and a blood-red 
flush crept te the roots of his hair as he wondered 
what Rosamond would think if she knew just the 
scrape he was in. 

And why should she nes know? Why didn’t he 
tell her, and so have her help him ‘keep the sacret 
tormenting him soserely. He knew he could trust 
her, for he had dene so many time, and she had 
not betrayed him, but steod bravely between him 
and his irascible father, who, forgetting that he 
ence was young, was semetimes hard and severe with 

wayward sen. ° 

Yos, he would tell Rossie, and so make a friend 

fer Josephine, but before he had decided how to 


Oh, Truro gled pes doing better, for —” 
“Oh, I’m sog ou are ha 
Here she hesitated and coleured painfully, while 
Everard said : 

“Well, go on. What is it? Do you mean the 
governor rides a high horse on account of my misde- 
meanours ?” 


“Yes, Mr. Everard, just that. He is dreadful 
wher you write for mere moaey, which he you 
aquaader on cigars, and fast horses, and fine clothes, 
and girls; he actually ssid girls, but my—your 
mother told him she knew you were not the of 
peren, t think of girls, and you so yenung; ab- 
a t} 

And Rossie pursed up her little mouth gs if it 
were a perfectly preposterous idea for Everard Fer- 
rest to be thinking of the girls! 

The young man laughed a low, musical laugh, 

and replied : 
_ “Tdon’t know about that. I should say it was 
justin my line. Thereare ever so many pretty 
girls in Ellicottville and Holburton, and one of them 
is #0 very beautiful that I’m half tempted to run 
away with and marry her. What would you think 
of that, Rogsie ?” 

Fora moment the matter of fact Rossie looked 
at bim curiously and then replied : 

“Tahould think you crazy, and you not _ 
through college. I believe your father would dis- 
inberit you, and serve you right to.”’ 

“And you, Rossie; wouldn’t you stand by me 
and help me if I got into such a mess?” =e) 

“ Never !’’ and Rossie spoke with all the decision 
and dignity ofthirty. ‘It would kill your mother, 
too, 1 sometimes think that she means you for 
Miss Belknap ; she is so handsome this summer !” 

** Without her hair ?” Everard asked. 

Rossie replied : 

“ Yos, without her hair. She has a wig, but dees 
not quite like it. She means to get another.” 

“And she offered ten pounds for your hair!’ 
Everard continued, stroking with his hand the 
— chestnut brown tresses floating down Rossie’s 

ack, 

* Yes, she did, and showed me the money; but I 
could not part with my hair even to oblige her. Of 
course I should give it to her, not sell it, but I can’t 
spare it,’’ 

What an unselfish child she was, Everard 
thought, and yet she was so unlike the golden 
haired Jonephine, who would make fan of such « 
a » simple, unformed girl as Rosamond, and call 

green and awkward and countrified; and per- 
haps she was all these, but she was so good, and 
pure, and truthful that he felt abashed before her 
and shrank from the earnest, truthful eyes that 
rested so proudly on him lest they should read more 
than he cared to have them. 

Outside, in the hall, there was the sound of a 
heavy atep, and the next moment there appeared in 
the door a tall, heavily built man of fifty, with iron- 
gray hair and keen, restless eyes which always 
seemed on thealert to discover something hidden 
and drag it to the light. 

Judge Forrest meant to be a just man, but like 
many just men when the justice is not tempered 
with mercy, he was harsh and hard with those who 
did not come up to his standard of integrity, and 
seldom made allowances for one’s youth and in- 
experience, or the peculiar temptations which might 

ve assailed them. 

Thongh looked up toas the great man of the 
town, he was far less popular with the people of 
Rothsay than his scamp of a son, with whois the 
thonght him unnecessarily strict and close, It 
was well known there was generally trouble between 
them and always on the money question, for Eve- 
rard was x dreadful spendthrift and scattered his 
shillings right and left with a reckless generosity 
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and thoughtlessness, while the judge was just the 
reverse and gave out every penny not absolutely 
needed with an unwillingness that amounted to 
actual stinginess. 

And now he stood at the door, tall, grand-look- 
ing, and cold as an icicle, and his first greeting 
was: 

“TI thonght I should track you by the tobacco 
smoke ; they told me you were here. How do you 
do, sir?’ ; 

It was strange the effect that voice hed upon 
Everard, who, from an indolent, care-for-nothing, 
easy-going youth was transformed into a circum- 
spect, dignified young man, who rose at onee, and, 
taking his father’s hand, said that he was very well, 
had come by the morning train, and had started 
as soon as he could after receiving the telegram. 

“It must have been delayed then. You ought to 
— cor it Wednesday morning,’’ Judge Forrest 
replied. 

And blushing like a girl Everard replied that it 
did reach Ellicottville Wednesday, but he was in 
Holburton. 

“And what were you doing at Holburton ?” the 
father asked, always suspicious of some new trick 
or escapade for which he would have to pay. 

“I was invited there to an entertainment,’’ 
Everard said, growing still redder and more con- 
fused. “ You know I boarded there!a few weeks last 
summer, and have acquaintances, so I went down 
the night before, and Stafford came that evening 
and brought the tel m, but did not tell me till 
the play was over and we were in the room; then 
it was too late, but I took the first train in the 
morning. I hope my delay has not made mother 
worse. Iam very sorry, sir.” 

He had made his explanation, which his father 
accepted without a suspicion of the chasm bridged 
over iz silence. 

“ You have seen your mother, of course ?” was his 
next remark, and, still apologetically, nay, almost 
abjectly, for Everard was terribly afraid of hia 
father, he replied : 

“She was sleeping when I came, and Rossie 
theught I better not disturb her, but have my 
breakfast first. I have fini now, and will go to 
her ifsheisawake.’ ~“ 

He had put Rossie in the gap, knowing that she 
was 3 tower of strength, an all-powerful barrier be- 
tween himself and his father. 

During the years she had been in the family, 
Rossie had become very dear to the cold, stern 
judge, who was kinder and gentler to her than to 
any living being, except indeed, his dying wife, to 
whom he was, in his way, sincerely attached, 

Yes, very right and pren that you should have 
your breakfast first and not disturb her. Rossie, 
seeif she is now awake,” he said, andin his voice 
there wasa kindliness which Everard was quick to 
note, and which made his pulse beat more naturally, 
while there suddenly woke within him an intense 
desire to stand well with his father, between 
whom and himself there had been so much vari- 
ance. 

Fer Josephine’s sake he must have his father’s 
good opinion, or he was ruined, and though it cost 
him a tremendous effort to do so the moment Rosa- 
mond left the room, he said: 

“ Father, I want to tell you now, because I think 
you will be glad to know that I’ve ‘come home and 
left no debt, however small, for you to pay. And I 
mean to do better. I really do, father, and quit my 
fast associates, and study so hard that when I am 
graduated you and mother will be proud of me.” 

The flushed, eager face, on which young as it was, 
there were marks of revels and dissipation, was 
very handsome and winning, and the dark eyes 
were moist with tearsas the boy finished his con- 
fession, which told visibly upon the father. 

“Yes, yes, my son. I’m glad; I’m glad; but 

your poor mother will not be here when you gra- 
duate. She is going from us fast.’ 
_ And under cover of the dying mother’s name, the 
judge veiled his ewn emotions of softening toward 
Everard, whose heart was lighter and happier than 
it had been since that night when Matthewson’s 
voice had said : 

“T pronounce you man and wife.” 

And he would be a man worthy of the wife, and 
kis mother should live to see it, and to see Jose- 

hine, toe, and love her as a daughter. She was not 

ying ; she must not die, when he needed and loved 
her so much, he thought, as, at a word from Rosa- 
mente he went to the sick room where his mother 

y- ~ 

What a sweet, dainty little woman she was, with 
such a lovely expreesion on the exquisitely chiselled 
features, and how the soft brown eyes, so like the 
son’s, brightened at the sight of her boy, who did 
not shrink from her as he did from his father. She 
knew all his faults, and that under them there 


was a noble, manly nature, and she loved him so 
much. 

‘Oh, Everard!’ she cried, I am so glad you have 
come. I feared once I should never see you 
again.” 

He had his arms round her, and was kissing her 
white face, which, for the moment, glowed with 
what seemed to be the glow of health, and so 
misled him into thinking her better than she was. 

‘‘ Now that I have come, mother, you will be well 
again,” he said, hanging fondly over her, and look- 
ing into the dear face which had never worn a frown 
for him. 

“No, Everard,” she said, as her wasted fingers 
threaded his luxuriant hair, ‘I shall never be well 
again. It’s only now a matter of time; a few days 
or weeks at the most, and I shall be gone from here 
for ever to that better home, where I pray Heaven 
you will one day meet me. Hush, hush, my child ; 
don’t cry like that,’’ she added soothingly, for, 
struck with the expression on her white, pinched 
face, from which all the colour had faded, and 
which told him the truth more forcibly than she 
had done, Everard had felt suddenly that his 
mother was going from him, and nothing in all the 
wide world could ever fill her place to him. 

Laying his head upon her pillow he sobbed a few 
moments like a child, while the memory of all the 
errors of his past life, all his waywardness and 
folly, rushed into his mind like a mountain crush- 
ing him with its magnitude. But he was going to 
do better; he had told his father so ; he would tell 
it to his mother ; and knowing that she would surely 
grow well again. He would not let her die, but give 
her back to him as akind of reward for his refor- 
mation. 

So he reasoned, and with the hopefulness of youth 
grew calm, and could listen to what his*mother was 
saying tohim; She was asking him of his visit in 
Ellicottville, and if he had found it pleasant there, 
just as Rossie had done, and he told her of the play 
in Holburton, but for which he should have been 
with her sooner, and told her of his complete re- 
form, he called it, although it had just begun. 

He had abjured for ever all his wild associates ; 
he had kept out of debt ; he was going to study and 
win the first honours of hisclass; he was going to 
be a man worthy of sucha mother. And she, the 
mother, listening rapturously, believed itall; that 
is, believed in the noble man he would one day be, 
though she knew there would be many a slip, many 
a backward step, but in the end he would conquer, 
and from the realms of bliss she, might, perhaps, bo 

rmitted to look down and see him all she hoped 
bim to be. 

Over and above all he said to her was a thought 
of Josephine. His mcther ought to know of her, 
and he must tell her, but not then; notin the first 
moments of meeting. He would wait till to-mor- 
row, and then make aclean breast of it to her. 
who would surely forgive him when she knew all 
the circumstances attending that rash marriage. 

He wrote to Josephine that night just a few brief 
lines, to tell her of his safe arrival home, and of 
his mother’s illness, more serious than he feared. 


“ My DEAR LITTLE Wire,”’ he began—“ It seems 
so funny to call you wife, and I cannot yet quite 
realise that you are mine, but I suppose it is true. 
I reached home this morning quite overcome with 
the long dusty ride; found mother worse than I 
ex Josey, I am afraid mother is going to 
die, and then what shallI do, and who will stand 
between me and father. I mean fo tell her of you, 
for I think it will not be right to let her die in 
ignorance of what Ihave done. I hope you are 
well, Please write tome very soon. With kind 
regards to your mother and Agnes. 


** Your loving husband, 
“ J. EVERARD Forrgst,”’ 


It was not just the style of letter which young 
and ardent husbands usually write to their brides ; 
nor, in fact, such as Everard had been in the habit 
of writing to Josephine, when he called her his 
darling and his pet, and made frequent reference to 
her “‘hair of spun gold,’”’ her ‘‘ eyes of cerulean 
blue,’’ and her “‘ rose-leaf complexion,” and the 
great difference struck him as he read over his 
rather stiff note, and mentally eompared it with the 
gushing effusions of other times, 

“ By Jove,” he said, “I’m afraid she will think I 
have fallen off amazingly, but Ihaven’t. I’m only 
tired to night. To-morrow I'll send her a regular 
love-letter after I have told mother ;”’ and thus rea- 
soning to himself, he folded the letter and directed 
it: 

** Miss JosEPHINE Fremine, Holburton, 


He could not give hor her rightful name. Mrs. 














J. E. Forrest,” but he wrote it two or three times 
on a slip of paper, just to see how it looked, and 
felt his heart go out toward the girl who was Mrs. 
J. E. Forrest, with a thrill of pride that she was 
his, though there was a wish thatit had not been 
quite so soon, or left upon him the burden of a 
secret which was beginning to weigh so heavily, 


(To be Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





AmouNT oF MAIDEN-HAIR FERN USED IN Bov- 
QUETS.—Some idea of the extent to which Maiden- 
hair Fern is used in Covent-garden for bouquet-mak- 
ing may be gleaned from the fact that Mr. Rochford, 
of Tottenham, has several very large, span-roofed 
houses entirely devoted to its culture for furnishing 
fronds in a cut state. The plants are grown in 
12-in. pots, and in order to keep up a succession, 
only a portion of them is cut atatime, those which 
furnish such fronds being subjected to a lower 
temperature than the rest, by which means the fronds 
assume a deeper green colour, and last longer-after 
being cut than they otherwise would. 

A iT of cotton put into a bird’s cage over night 
will attract the insects. The cotton may bo removed 
in the morning and cremated. 

CARRIER-PIGEONS IN THB SERVICE oF PILOTs.— 
A good idea is now commencing to be carried out in 
England ; carrier pigeons are being trained in some 
of the lighthouses, so as to adapt them to the ser- 
vice of pilot boats. After a while numbers of these 
pigeons will be distributed to pilots, who, in case of 
an emergency when help is needed, can send a des- 
patch to the lighthouse, mentioning the place from 
where sent and the kind of help needed; the des- 
patch will then bs sent by telegraph to the nearest 
station, and the needed assistance despatched at 
once. Thisis no doubt an innovation which promises 
to be the means of saving many lives and much pro- 
perty, and deserves imitation among all civilised 
maratime nations. 

GERMINATION OF ANcIENT SzED.—An interest- 
ing observation, referring to the power of germina- 
tion in seed which is hundreds and even thousands 
of years old, is said to have been made by Professor 
Hendreich in Greece. In the silver mines of Laurium 
only the slags left by the ancient Greeks are at pre- 
sent worked, in order to gain, by animproved modern 
method, silver still left in that dross. This refuso 
ore is probably about two thousand years old. 
Among it the seeds of a species of glacium or poppy 
were found, which had slept in the darkness of the 
earth during all that time. After a little while, 
when the slags were brought up and worked off at 
the smelting ovens, there suddenly arose a crop of 
glaucium plants, with a beautiful yellow flower, of 
a kind unknown in modern botany, but described by 
Pliny and others as a common flower in ancient 
Greece. 





HUMOUR AND SARCASM. 





Ir is not everybody that knows where to joke, or 
when or how ; and whoever is ignorant of these con- 
ditions had better not joke at all, A gentleman never 
attempts to be humorous at the expense of people 
with whom he is but slightly acquainted. In fact, 
it is neither a good nor a wise policy to joke at any- 
body’s expense; that is to say, to make anybody un- 
comfortable merely to raise a laugh. 

Old Zsop, who was doubtless the subject of many 
jibes on account of his humped back, tells the story 
in the fable of ‘‘ The Boys and Frogs.” What was 
fun to the youngsters was the death of the croakers. 
A jest may cut deeper thanacurse. Some men are 
so constituted that they cannot take a friendly joke 
in the same light coin, and will require it with con- 
tumely and insult. Never banter one of this class, 
or he will brood over your badinage long after you 
have forgotten it, and it is not pradent to incur 
one’s enmity for the sake of uttering a smart double 
entendre or a tart repartee. 

Ridicule, at best, is a perilous weapon. Satire, 
however, when levelled at social foibles and political 
evils, is not only legitimate, but commendable. It 
has shamed down more abuses than were ever 
abolished by foree or logic. 





Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in 
rising every time we fall. 
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“HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


CHAPTER XLIV, 


THBRE were only one or two drowsy - looking 
waiters about the entrance of the hotel as we passed 
out into the yet perfectly quiet and empty street, 
each with ourswords tucked up urder our cloak,and 
our best chimney-pot hats upon our heads, which 
De Lyons had insisted upon our wearing, in prefer- 
enee tothe more unpretending billy-cock of travelling 
order, as a mark of courtesy to our antagonists; 
though mine, kicked and flattened as it had been 
out of all recognised form, by Gorles having been 
rolling upon it through the whole of our night’s 
journey, could, I fear, scarcely be considered to con- 
tribute much to the dignity of my personal ap- 
pearance, 

Though the sun was not yet risen, the morning 
air, clear and sharp with frost, was so invigorating 
to the spirits that, with the exception of a qualm, 
whick for a moment or so came over me aa. I thought 
of my poor father, who would.be now anxiously. and, 
vainly expecting my arrival, I felt comfortable 
enough and quite ready for my work, or, as Taraxa- 
cum expressed himself, ‘“fit all over, and right as 
a rivet.” 

On the very doorsteps we met an officer in a long 
military cloak and kepi, whom De Lyons: instantly 
saluted and introduced to me as the Major, Ha 
was coming, as-we guessed, to look after and conduet 
his principal, the Capitaine Tison, with preper 
ceremony to the place of meeting. 

He had very thoughtfully brought a soldier-ser- 
vant with him to show us the way, as it had 
occurred to him, he eaid, that it might be an em- 
barrassment for all of us to have togo together under 
his own guidance to the place of meeting. So with 
another most courteous salute, and having mentioned 
that we should poet find the surgeon, and his 
friend, the accommodating sous-lieutenant, already 
arrived, the major passed into the hotel. 

Our guide without uttering a word, but having 
respectfully taken the swords to carry for us, led the: 
way across a Very largesquere, or place, on toa very 
fine quai, which, with ita immensely high and over- 
topping buildings, seemed to stpeteh away to an in- 
terminable length in both direatiens ; over 4 hand- 
some bridge, on which, besides only about half-a. 
dozen or so stray people, who seemed to he coming 
in from the country, we met with a sergent de-ville 
in undress uniform, who looked very hard at, and 
then stopped, our conductor. 

‘* Now we are in for it,” we said; but no, our sol- 
dier seemed very easily to satisfy him, though by 
his looks and gestures we could see that he was evi- 
dently explaining the connection between ourselves 
a awords which. he was carrying openly in his 
hand. 

And as we osmo up, instead of addressing, or, at 
any rate, scrutinising us, aa we fully expected the 
gendarme to do, that discreet official was leaning over 
the parapet of the bridge, gazing very intently upon 
some object of much greater interest than ourselves, 
which seemed to have attracted his special notice in 
the rushing waters of the Rhone below. 

‘See, now, how much better they manage things 
here in France,” remarked De Lyons. ‘* Why in 
England, under less suspicious appearances, we 
should have had a dozen biunder-headled policemen 
at our heels. by this time, And yet we are alwaya 
erowing and cock-a-hooping about our boasted land of 
liberty,” 

Having crossed the bridge, we shortly found onr- 
selves ina suburb, and there our guide—-thinking, I: 
suppose, that as strangers we might find some in- 
terest in the fact— stopped to inform us that it was 
known as “ Lo quartier de la guillotine.” 

Having halted just long enough to convey this 
rather ominous announcement, he continued his 
course, skirting the high wall of what seemed like 
some ancient castle or a fortification, at the back of 
which, having arrived at a low archway, which dis- 
closed a passage under what seemed te be.a deserted 
chapel, or perhaps convent, he drew himself‘up, and 
presenting us with our awords, mades sign for us to 
pass on; then, with a military salute, took a silent 
but respectful leave of us. 

We heard the clocks and bell# of the city chiming 
out half-past seveu just as emerging from the passage 
we found ourselves in asmal! paddock or field, which, 
although there were no traces of gravestones or 
monuments in it, may probably have been the burial 
ground attached to the sacred edifice under which 
we had entered. 

Surrounded on all sides by a high wall, and not 
even overlooked by any window in the building I 
have mentioned, no place could have been imagined 





or even made expressly, more exactly suited to the 
purpose for which we had been brought to it. 

The ground was already occupied by twe persons, 
the one very short-and round, wearing adoublesye 
glass, which stuck by compression upon 4 most 
comical red lump of a nose, jusélike a. piece of beet- 
root, 


** The jovial dootor, of course,” whispered Taraxa- 
—_ **Don’the look a regular jolly fellow, now, 
all over ?”’ 


The other,a bright-eyed, active, well-made. little | yourse 


man, who instan ted the idea of a fancy 
black-and-tan rate Blas grvat the glance of my. 
companion as he was not, unnaturally taking a men- 
tal measure of his special antagonist and by the twist 
of his eye I inferred’ that he would not altogether 
mind making an exchange of him to me for the 
onptait The two officers drew themselves up, and 
saluted us ceremoniously as we a hed, . to 
which we replied equally reapaatbatte, by remov- 
owt shiiteeay-pat tats and bowing to each separ- 
ately. 

“ Onght we to introduce each other, or go up to 
speak to those swellg?’’ I said, sotto voce, to De 
Lyons, on whom I entirely relied for guidance in all 
the proper forms and regulations of etiquette. 

“Tam notsure,” replied he. “It might look 
like trying to make up to them: one can never be 
too particular in keeping to the strictest formali- 
ties.”’ 

They did not seem quite-sure either, for they bad: 
advanced at first, and then stepped short: and'stood 
staring at us, so we stood and stared at them; but 
being in doubt, badsettled that we would not be the: 
first to attempt conversation, They also, I fancy, 
had come te precisely the same resol ation. 

‘* Your man must be here directly,’’ said Paraxa- 
cum, ‘ that will settle the difficulty; but I: wise he 
would come; its. plaguey cold here on. this frosty, 


Still we waited. 

“ Have you s.bit-of a.smekeabont you?” presently: 
inquired Taraxacum, 

“No; Lhavecome out without my: case besides: 
it wouldn’t do, I think. Those swells: threw away 
their ¢i when we.cameon to the greund. 

“ Ah! strict. etiquette, I daresay; It won’tido to: 
show ourselves ignerant.in such matters ;.it-is alwaga, 
the best. te keep on the striet side-~—bui bother it! 
how-cold. my poor toes-are: gatting.’’ 

So were ming, and my fingers toa,.so that-I could 
scarcely hold my sword hilt. ‘How would: it: 
de,” Leuggested, ‘f te have a practice?” 

** Notat all. We have got: no corks! besides.. it: 
would leols so funny, not to speak of letting that, 
sharp-looking subalterng who I am sure knows quite 
cnemah already, twig the trick of my pet under- 

wist.”’ 

We heard the clocks striking another qparter. 

‘“‘ Confound:them! this ia too bad of your mau,’ 
said, De Lyons, quite indignantly, as if. it~was wy 
ng < Was o. you —— hy eens with euch, 
a lazy Regape ts s00y 90 least- he, $ really to 
be ashamed of himself: my feet are frozen, J can ‘ell 
mn I must jump, or run, or dance, or do some- 
thing.” 

Da Lyons’ patience was fast evaporating, and’ so 
was his-atrict attention to etiquette; fangivieg me 
his sword te beld far him, he first-hegan. to throw. up 
his-beat hat, and try to catoh it.on his. bead, and.then 
to the violens& performance of a double shuffle, er 
nigger-dange, accompanying himself by. alapping his. 
hands together, and singing— 


“Oh, Susannah ! 
Den’t you cry for me, 
Tam going:to Alabama 
On the borders of the-sea.” 


“Don’t,” I said: “ remember where you are, my 
dear fellow, Do have some regard to decency and 
etiquette.” 

“Oh, bother! he replied. ‘Those Frenchy's 
didn’t see.me—they had their backs to w.” 

That was.luckily the fact at the moment, for the 
were turned away,, talking tonainer earnestly, a 
ne towards place by;which we had entered. 
Sti 
Taraxacum began at first only with aanbdned. 
stamp, but: which q {nereased into the recog- 
vised. heel-and-tee sn de with. “Ob, Sa- 
sannah,”’ 

** Don't,” I said, “make guch a fool of yourself. 
The Frenclimen are looking; they are laughing at 
you!’ 

“The.deuce they are!’ egid Taraxacum. “Give 
me my sword—I’ll give them something to laugh 
at!” : 

As-he turned, the-major appeared at the entrance, 
alone, and all the clocks in the city were booming 





ewe were Waiting. In about two minutes, || 


‘have been: running—that: is, as fast. as. any Frencl- 
\man with his tittuppy. little steps can he said to. ran, 
| We could seein his face, even before he had.recovered, 
‘breath enough to speak, that something strange had. 
occurred, " 

“ Messicurs,”he:panted, ‘my friend Captain. Tisen: 
would not thus have kept you waiting, but a terrible 
event has overtaken him. On entering his, ungle’s 
room to receive his lastinstructions hefore at 
upon you—gentlemen, at this rendezvous, figure to 
lves: his: emotions of horror at finding that 
venerable relative fallen in a fit—if not.even already 
dead; vigid: and uneonscious. Doctor, there is: no 
time to lose, but, gentlemen, under circumstances.40 
astounding, you can ha: have the aap- 
tain te have quitted the bedside.of ne 
tion he hasin the world, while there isa shade of 
hope left to him, He. has.commissioned me to ten- 
der any apology which may. be: required, for thus: 
‘having needlessly troubled you, besides a complete: 
retraction of his words of last-night ; leaving it. to 
yourselves, gentlemen, whother you shall in return 
think fit to offer any expressions of regres: for any: 
measures which you may have 6: the time: thonght 
necessary te put in force.” De Bs 

Of course.I immediately made the requisite.litthe 
speech, atthe seme time returning our-weapons, with 
thanks, te their courteous. owner. i 

We hisstened baek with all to: the hotel, 
utterly: forgetting even to look for tho: slashing 
young Hero by: the way, until’ pushing: our way, 
with the rest-ef the world; into: No, 56, we found: 
that the sharp-eyed terrier was the doctor, who was 
in the act of trying the-poor vicomte’s arm with 
his lancets, to: which fect my attention was specially: 
ceslled by De Lyons’ sudden ed 

“By jingo! the nosed spectacles 
was — vate Wi. ee Phen Tcoula bave-epi teed idle: 
fois gras fer him without much trouble” : 

I’ could’ not help giving Taraxacum a rattling 
side kick for this Bratal nsensibility in the very- 
presence of*the poor dend old man. ee mee 
turn 9g Llooked upon thoge straggling te: locks: 
and‘ ghastly paleness of' those. features which last 
night had been so hot and fiory with page: His 
eyes wore still wide open, and’ there was: an expres- 
sion abont them, and in the deep lines of the fallen 
jaw, indicative of the most intense horror and’ fear, 
as if some dreadful’ person or-abject had‘ been present 
to hig lost fixed. gaze. : 

The little doctor was wiping the biade of his lancet, 
and shook his head slowly to the captain, who was 
stiJl supporting his uncle's body on the opposite 
side of the Suddenly s thought seemed to 
atrike De Lyons, who; since my very pointed rebuke, 
had been standing as quietly and reverently as.any- 


* Where is Gorles ?”” ba badtinieseel. “On” 
eat le patit Monsieur Anglais ?”’ ing to inquire 
of some-of the waiters. Then he went yp to the 
sidg of the hed—-no one. intexfered with Kim—and 
gently lifting the eyelid of tha already open eye, 
peered closely and curiously into the unnaturally 
dilated pupil. 

“That is it, anre enong»,”” he muttered, as if 
haying gathered some asaurance from bis scrutiny ; 
“T believe he might be revived yet, Is Monaiau 
Gorleasti]l in the house—le potit Monsioar Auglais.? 
he again inqnired. ’ 

“ Was he then a doctor ?” asked many; voicas—“ ae 
petit-nain original?” 

He shad. peid his, bill and left for Chalons hy the 
second. *oat, Which departed at half-past. sevon, pre- 
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Tiyin-is. Gorles’s work, aa wure.as T.am. alive,” 
whispered De Lyans, very quietly to meas he with- 
drew. from the bedside, 


He might. perhaps have. been. able te have undone 
what L have no doubt is, his doing. What wogld I 
have never to have heard, those dreadfal 
words ; 

Ié he had nob. suggested the terrible. idea, Iam 
certain that would never have even occurred 
Bat now L was. indeed 
istanned with, the tramendens heinausness of 
jcious a deed, in which I could not but feel. that.I was 
jmyself not slightly implicated as an accessory. 

With just presence of mind remaining to prevent 
‘betraying myself upon the spot by.some ragh word 
lor expression of self-igculpation, F rushed off’ to my 
jown room, in a perfect agony of grief and’ horror; 
jand' from the actual scene which I ‘had, jttst wit- 
inessed, my. mind naturally turned’ from the picture 
lof that poor old man, whom f had’ just seen lying 
\there fixed in death before my eyes, to that of my 
own poor father, who might perhaps at titat very 
moment belike lim stretched lifeleas-on a bedi sur- 
rown ded! by a:similar greup-of strangers. gazibg: and 
wondering at‘him, 

That fearful iden once conceived, beeame more 





out “eight.” Yes, the major only. He appeared to 


and more distinct before me, haunting me to that 
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degree that, as I rolled upon my bed, I alimost 
cried alond in the agony of my spirié. 

Ds Lyonscame after a timeto my door; he entered 
very gently, and seemed amazed at the extent to 
which he found me affected. He seemed to be him- 
self vexed and rather flustered, and he no longer kept 
up that cold-blooded irreverence of manner which 
had so much disgusted me, 

But he told me, that finding Gorles was really 
gone—who: he really thonght might have been able 
to restore the old inan to animation—-that he him- 
self had beldly announced his: own experience in 
similar cases,.and bad offered, if the reom was 
cleared, to try, his skill; but that neither thenephew 
or the doctors—for a second had been called in— 
would listen to him, or even appear to understand 
what ho was talking about. 

Both the medical men canourred.and stack.to the 
opinion that the immediate cause of death was in 
the heart ; and.of course it:would never have done 
to have let out that he had any reasen to suppose 
Gorles.could have been exercising, his magnetio.in- 
fluence.upon the old man, or ‘had ever. been near. 
his room ; the only: effect of which would have been 
as Da. Lyons very truly remarked, that we should 
have been pretty sure of being hauled up for ac- 
complices. 

He. told me hehad even slipped back into the room 
afterwarde, when all had left it, and having put a 
jug of cold water ready, was actually beginning 
with some upward passes to disperse the magnetic 
forces but the police authorities had came in to 
take official possession of the body, and turned him 
out again. 

“ Well, it cannot be helhed,” he wanton to philo- 
sophige; ‘he couldn’t. have lasted longanyhow in 
the course of natnre—past seventy-four ae they tell 
me, is above any Frenchman’s average; and ho 
was even nowon his way to Paris for medics! ad* 
vice, So all we lave to do is to hold our tongues 
and Keep our own counsel, and’ get on our own way 
as fast ae-possible, I have care to make a 
great point. to my ftiend the majorand ‘the rest of’ 
them.of. your natural anxiety to on: to* your: 
fatter withont a moment’s delay; and‘ ae they tell 
me the malle-poste starts at noon for-Chalons; I 
sent to secure the two places at once, Tn tie mean- 
time’ the major igs asked us'to come and’ breakfast’ 
with Him atthe restaurant, where we are to meet’ 
that varmintelooking little surgeon, and tlie — 
nosed subaltern, anda lotaf then. EF can’tiaf all 
get over his not being the jovial doctor; he looked’ 
the part so thoroughly—didn’t he, now?’ 

I utterly declined the invitation. I had not heart 
for it; and.so I begged hiin to make any‘excuses 
on my part le liked. . 

“‘ Ab well,’ said De Lyons, trying, his best to 
look sympathising, ‘‘ I agree. with you, and quite 
understand your feelings. my dear fellow; but 
though, like. yon,.I should’ have preferred’ to. Have 
declined, it struck me, you see, that itmight dis- 
arm suspicion, and thraw them off the scent, if 
there stiould arise any idea of—well—not fon! play 
exactly, but science carried aceidentally just'a e 
too far;so I made up my mind to hide my shooked 
feelings beneath a mask of*hollow gnicty, and ac- 
eopted the invitation. They seem right good* 
hearted fellows’: and besides, what on earth is‘one 
to do with oneself‘in this strange place till twelve 
o'clock? Now you must change your mind'end 
come! Au revoir then—at twelve.” 


(To be Continued.) 
=— —— 


& TRYING: POSITION. 








Tues ie nothing-funny in sexions love-making,. 
althongh society at large seems tothink se. Owing. 
to this belief, lovers are. from the fipat,, inan. 
unfortunate position.. Dreading ridicule,they 
tend to-scorn the idea that they cealt fall victims 
to the tender passion, and actin the idiotic man- 
= in which lovers generally are supposed’ to 


There are plenty of spoony young: men, but few 
who have the courage to confess: that they are in 
love, thoagh many are audacious enough to pretend! 
pra certain ladies are very much euemoured of 

hem, 

They wil? avow, that they are indulging in furion 
flirtations, but-would not on any aceount Have you to. 
believe: that their heart» are seriously 
They shrinie from: the ‘chaff’ with which the ac- 
knowledged: lover is showeredi by would-be witty 


ay we kee 
smiling upom young oesan, acquain 
diately give utterance to inuendoes of » most: 
terious character, and indulge in inn le 


-and gives encouragement to idleness. 


speaking to. Mise Lolli- |’ 





winks, grimaces, chuckles and grins, which @re in- 
tended to show that they are perfectly aware of 
what is going gn, and that they enter thoroughly 
into the fun of the thing. 

The consequence is that young Spoons. comes to be 
ashamed to be seen speaking to Miss Lollipop, and 
that Miss Lollipop is lead to treat young Spoons 
with a coldness almost amounting to rudenessso that 
it shall not be said that she encourages his ill-timed 
addresses, 

Thus manya match is prevented which might 
have been advantageons to both parties; for all 
have not strength tofight their way to the hyme- 
neal altar in spiteof theassamits of rudeand coarse- 
natured persons, who, im some instances, will 
weakly relinquisin the objects of their pursuit rather 
than run the gauntiet through a crowd of small 
wits and would-be satiriets. 
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PITY THE POOR. 


As arule indiscriminate alms-giving is unwise, 
The good- 
looking man, or the pale woman, who arrests you on 
the street’ with an appeal for charity, is very apt to 
be an impostor or professional beggar, who travele 
and makes money on “‘ deportment.” 


discriminate: between the fraudulent: amd. really: de» 
serving. not‘ pase them by without a thought. 

You say 
asylums, homes whichonght to lool after the poor. 
True; but aetual want threateng to be. so great 
among us thatthe public and church societies can- 
not meet it,,espeecially with the diminishediresourcee 
of many of them in conseqnemes»of the liard. times. 
There are, too, alwaysy, pertinps: neccssarily, much 
delay and red’ tape observance i the conduct of 
these charities. Thtey aresintentdad! to mest special 
cases and can relieverno others. 

The other night, # poor woman was’ turned ont: of 
her home at midnight oy s drunken liusband, with « 
baby at her breast. Im vain she-asked for help from 
the people passing by: her cries: were unheeded, 
and the baby was literally frozem to death. This 
poor beggar had a mother’s hearty her baby was 
more to her than if she had dwelt and gone 
clothed in purple. It was all sheliad, Homeless and 
starving on that winter’s night. Sheliad refused 
to be comforted, and when the stiffchild was 
taken from her breast, fell senscles#to the ground. 

Who was to blame for this? Meithersociety nor 
church, but the people who coldly passed the wo- 
man by, turning deaf ears to her cry for lielp.. The 
only remedy for want coming this winter, is for 
every man and woman to bestir themselves to 
examine and relieve such cases of want as come 
under their own eyes, paying no heed to what 
societies should do toward relieving their wants. 

Men are out of work now who have lived com- 
fortably all-their lives; cold and hunger are felt by 
people. who will be the last to apply for help to the: 
sopieties. Great bodies of workmen are tramiping 
through the country from milltown to mill:tawn,. ia 
search of work, often ragged, hungry, and, the Lerd 
helpthem, beggars; It is not their fault that they 
are “tramps” They would travel in decent con- 
veyances if they could. 

It is high time that we discriminate between them 
and‘ tlie gangs of idle paupers who belonged to more 
prosperous days ; and time; too, that each one of' us 
individually helped his needy brother whom he flads 
fainting on the highway, 








EDUCATING HORSBS. 


Horses can be educated. to the extent of, their 
understanding: a¢ well as children, and can be-easily- 
damaged or ruined: by bad: managementi We be- 


‘lieve that the great difference found in horses asto- 


‘vicious habits or reliability comes more from tho 
different management of men: than from variance of! 
natural in the aniinale: Horses with 
liigh. mettle are more easily educated than. those of 
less or dull spirits, and are more susceptible to fil 
training, and consequently may be good’or bad ac- 
cordingly to the education they receive 

Horses. with dull spirits. are not by any meana, 
proof. against. bad management, for in them map 
be. found the. most provoking obstinasy or vicious 
hebite of different. characters: that render them 
almost entirely worthless. @ould:the coming gene~ 


Bat during} 
‘this trying: winter it. would be wise to-endeavour to» 


 Theveritsmgreat need of i 
mentiofithignoble animal; 
more edireation. 


that: there. are benevol@mt societies, | 





ration of horses in this country be kept from their 
days ef colthood to the age of five years in tho 
hands of good, careful managers, there would bo 
seen a vast difference in the general characters of 
the noble animale. 

If a colt is never allowed to get an advantage it 
will never know that it possesses a power that man 
cannot control; and if made familiar with stranco 
objects it will not be skittish and nervous. If a 
horse is made aceustomed from his early days to 
have objects hit him on his heels, back-and hips, lio 
will pay no attention to the giving out of a harincss 
or of'a waggon rumning against him at an unsus- 
peeted moment. 

We: once saw aw aged lady drives high-spirited 
horse; attached to a carriage, down a. steep |ii!!, 
with no hold+back straps-upon her harness, au‘ she 
assuredium thet there: waaeno danger, for her son ac- 
custoued! hisdiorses: toall kinds of usages and sig)its 
thaticommoniy drive the-animal into frenzy or fear 
andi emoitement . 

& gnacam bo fited from» the back of a horse, an 
unabreli@lield over his lead} a buffalo robe thrown 
over iit: neck, a railway engine pass close by, bis 
heelstmunped with sticksamdthe auimal take it as a 
uaturgbicondition of things ifonly taught by careful 
manegement: that he willi net. be injured thereby. 
in the manage- 


ihesting wanted, and 


See eee 
WoMwalrs DRESS. 


————— 


A Rerotwin woman’s dress ie needed, certainly. 
There is ne dons: thes: the ¢ dress of woman 
is cumbrons and), tyyite: weight; and the impediment 
it. pute im the: wagy off active: exercise, a bondage ; 
there is ne doubiscthiat: it: is undanly expensive, ava 
joer nynnr inane sine nearly as oftew and as 

against:artiano, axagainst hygienic fitness. 

Reimenthtettenadingpedite thieves, lighter to bear, 
macre: against vicissitud:s of 
weather, Gedy more play and, if ono 


may dare eee more lasting, and 


more graceful, | vi yement no sane observer 
can meen ont ay 


But a womemofthesmallest wr Pi whatever 
might be heraomrage, would decline to adopt sin-ly, 
no matter liow-rational and modest, a costume which 
could) te a eneprige to belolders ; no mocdest, 
womanly woman desites.to render herself conspicu- 
ous, If ever a matorial alteration is effected it must 
be by the union of many. 

Hore is a difficulty atthe threshold, for such union 
could ill be achieved except by the efforts of an 
association, and in such a case the very name of asso- 
ciation isa hindrance, surgesting suicidal parade and 
publicity over a reform, which ofall others av uuob- 
trusive modesty would be essential. 

Then, again, even if that difficulty were disposed 
of, what should the dress be? We fancy a great 
mavy years would elapse bofore the perfect ‘iress 
waatound upon which afairlyrepresentative womau’s 
parliament could agree. 


SLANG. 


By the masse of onr people, slang is considered funny 
hence its exceeding popularity amongue, The most 
remarkable peculigrity in regard’ to slang; or indeed 


in regard to any new fangle in language, is the 


quickness with whiok it is a and comes, if 
not inta general use, into general Knowledge. ‘I'hie 
readiness of adaptability to slang may, however, be 
attributed almost entirely to the reporters and corre- 
spoudents, and “makers-up” of our newspapers, 
who catch eagerly at anything new ia phraseology 
ag well asin fact, to give a temporary interest to 
their ephemeral writing. 

But purists need not be alarmed for the safety of 
the. Hnglish language, for our use of alang is the 
most fleeting of temperary fashions. Hyndrads of 
\words have: lived their short. lives, aud then passed 
natenly-ont of use, butout of memory, While they 
are in vogue, however, they deform. our speach,.and 
they; tend to. increase onr habits. of: looseness,in lau- 
guage; aud they bring reproach upon us such as 
that with en allusion to which we. began this item. 

Por our reputation’s sake we sliould stop this ; it 
\sabjects. us, with some reason, to ridicule. But 
'weshall net stop, for the men. who could stop it— 
the editors—will nat do so, There are but two or 
three newspapers in the country which exclude slang 
from their columns. 
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A COOL LOVER. 
—. 


Sipnay LancHorn had not been long from the 
tropics, and he stood one autumn day making his 
toilet before the mirror which had stood neglected 
for five years. 

He wore a cold face, but the whole country called. 
it handsome. A pair of steely eyes glistened behind 
long, dark lashes, and his shining moustache hid a 
pair of lips to which some peeple declared he did not 
wish to give prominence. 

But, be that as it may, the young man was pro- 
possessing, and before he had been home a fortnight 
had become the lion of the day. His father had 
died during bis absence, and Sidney found himself 
the inheritor of one of the finest estates in the 
country, 

1t was the home of his ancestors—a cold, proud 
race of people—whose history during the Revolution 
was not all that a citizen could desire. But no one 
durst stigmatise Sidney Langhorn with his Tory 
descent, for he was an expert swordsman, as well as 
a crack shot with rifle and pistol. 

Let us return to his grand old residence which, 
standing to-day, would remind the beholder of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ House with the Seven Gables.” 

He was alone in his dressing-room, and before him 
lay an envelope from which protruded a piece of pink 
— which evidently held enthralled a billet 

joux. 

“T can call if I wish, ch?” said Sidney Langhorn, 
with a sneer. ‘“‘I fancy that Mr. Henderson has 
taken possession of your heart to the exclusion of all 
others. Well, well, Miss Maggie, we will see who 
captures it in the end. Ihave made love in Germany, 
France, Spain, and even in Mexico, and no person 
can lay his finger upon a failure of mine in the pro- 
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[SIDNEY LANGHURN THREATENS MAGGIB. } 


fession. Before I saw Crow's Nest I wondered if 
you were single yet, Maggie. When I left, five 
years ago, you were sixteen, and saw me off that 
wild night with a kiss, and with the secret in your 


heart, Ab, Miss Maggie, yon must not forget that | Jan 


Sidney Langhorn holds you in his hand, and that he 
could crush you as — you were an egg-shell. 
The secret, girl! you did it yourself, and I witnessed 
the working of your scheme !’’ 

The speaker completed bis toilet as he spoke, and 
when he had finished he thrust the note into an 
inner pocket and, cane in hand, left the cosy little 
room. 

He called a servant, who saddled a black horse, and 
he mounted and rode away. 

His road skirted the river for some distance, and 
the shadows of night were falling when he turned 
from the stream and cantered rapidly towards the 
west. 

“*T have got to be cautious fora while, or I may 
lose my bird,” he said to himself, with o faint smile. 
‘ Her attachment to this Arthur Henderson may be 
deeper than I imagine; but it will give way before 
me im time, and the people will never cease to 
wonder at my success in affairs du cour. Yes, she 
is mine, and the estate—the beautiful Willow Bank 
—mine as well!’ 

The last word had hardly left the young man’s 
lips before he drew rein suddenly, and turned from 
the road, The shadows were deepening among the 
trees that lined both sides of the road, and the stars 
were beginning to peep out far above the top of the 
golden foliage. 

Sidney Langhorn listened to the mingled sounds 
of hoofs and human veices that were approaching, 
and all at once two figures appeared in sight. At 
first the occupants of thesaddle were not visible, for 
the steeds held their heads high ; but as they neared 
the eager watcher among the trees, he saw that the 
couple were lady and gentleman. 





They approached slowly, conversing the while, 
wholly unconscious that a listener was near. 

‘* Have you not ridden far enough, Maggie? the 
gentleman said, anxiously reining in his steed, in 
the woody road directly before Langhorn. 

“No, Arthur. Isaid I would accompany you to 
the bend, and I shall be as good as my word. The 
shadows do not frighten me, and there have been no 
robbers hereabouts since the arrest of the fellows of 


the cove.” 
“ Thon to the bend be it, Maggie,”’ and the horses 
started off again, ‘When did you say this human 


icicle was coming to Willow Bank ?”’ 

Sidney Langhorn clenched his white hands and 
his open flashed a world of baleful light upon the 
speaker. 

Pe You shall pay for that epithet, Arthur Hender- 
son |”? he hissed. 

Then he heard Maggie’s reply : 

‘¢To-morrow, perhaps,” she said. “He does 
seem an icicle; he is cold and calculating, though 
very handsome.” 

“Thank you, Maggie!” the listener sald, under 
his breath. ‘“‘ Pn marry you for that compliment!” 
A minute later the couple were lost to his sight ; 
but he did not move. He seemed to be waiting for 
some person, 

At last a horse’s hoofs beat on the road to the 
south, and Maggie Steele came in sight. She was 
alone, and her horse’s head was turned toward 
home. 

“ Now for a talk with the beauty,” whispered the 
lover, as he continued to watch the approaching 
figure. ‘Tl surprise her here, and hear a little of 
affright in her charming tone.” 

Sure enough, Maggie did utter a cry of surprise 
when Sidney hora suddenly confronted her in 
the lonely read. He sat bolt upright in his saddle, 
with hat doffed in moek respect and politeness, as 
the peculiar curling of his lip attested, 

“This is a pleasure uniooked for,” he said. 
‘* Indeed, Miss Maggie, I had hoped to find you at 
Willow Bank: but the enjeyment at finding you 
here beneath the old trees is just as great.” 

The pallor of terror did not leave the girl’s face 
when his voice proclaimed his identity. She seemed 
to have an inward dread of the man who had sud- 
denly obstructed her way. He could not notice her 
fright, for her face was hidden by the shadow of a 
bough, while he was in the starlight. 

Mlegeie replied to his flattering sentences in a 
tremulous voice at first, but it grew stronger as she 


proceeded. 

“*T am going home,” she finished. “ Will younot 
ride down to Willow Bank?” 

He wheeled his horse beside hers, and with scarce- 
ly a word rode alongside. 

“Do you often ride alone?” he asked, watching 
her from the corner of his dark eyes. 

“No, sir. Iwas not alone to-night—that is, not 
when I left home; I rode with Mr. Henderson to 
the bend.”’ 

‘*Mr. Henderson, the doctor? Ah, yes!” and 
Sidney Langhorn bit his lip. “ He isa new-comer 

© town.’ 


in th 
He has lived four years in Ash- 


a Not 80 new. 
“But I have been absent five. You seem to nave 
forgotten this,” he answered, quickly. ‘ Mr, Hen- 
derson and I were not acquainted when I took it into 
my heed to see the world.” 

*T have forgotten,” as Steele answered, grow- 
ing pale am * Mr. Langhorn, you will favour me 


ex if you do not sqenntv-e- gales Bro ar 
back. I was but sixteen then—s wild, giddy girl— 
and I trust I am now s woman. The past often rises 


before me; but Ihave atoned as well asI could for 
the events which it holds imprisoned. We were 
friends then—are such yet. Let us forget the past 
—that April night in particular—and recur to it in 
conversation no more.” 

Sidney Langhorn’s eyes were flashing. He seemed 
anxious, eager to renew the torture, but the look of 
the beautiful creature at his side constrained him. 

“We'll pass it by,’”’ he said; but, Maggie, do you 
know that, though I have forgotten it during my 
travels, I could not forget you? I held you blame- 
less for what happened then—pardon me for re- 
curring to it here—but it was terrible. Yes, you 
are entirely blameless. It was the fault of others. 
But that is not what I want to talk about. You, 
Maggie Steele, have never been absent from my 
th ts during five years of travel, On the Po, 
beside the Gaudalquiver, among the beauties of Flo- 
rence and the wits of here, I thought 
of you, and blessed you. I yearned for the time 
when I could return and tell you how you have held 
my heart in the thrall of love since that night when 
you itted me to kiss you as I held in my arms « 
dasaling rl of sixteen, but a woman, Maggie, 
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He glanced at her face before he had finished, and 
saw that it was whiter than his cravat. 

**T received your nets,” he continued, for Maggie 
Steele seemed to have lost her tongue, ‘Iam in- 


debted to you for its generous contents, Of course 
Iam always deligh 


to call at Willow Bank, Long 
0—— 


*eShe interrupted him by touching his sleeve. 
‘*Pardon me,’” and he bowed with well-feigned 
courtesy. “ We will not delve into the long ago, 
but d, that I hold you blameless. You have 
listened to me, Maggie, you have heard the first 
avowal of love that hasever fallen from my lips. 
_ what is your answer? Will you become my 
e . 
Maggie Steels laughed as if she had nothing else 
te do. 
The sound of her forced merriment went to her 
companion’s heart like an arrow. 
“T am serious, Maggio,’ he said, ill at ease, and 


becoming angry. 
“Net to-night,” she answered then. ‘‘ Mr, 
, this is unexpected.” 

4 are always unexpected to you wo- 
men,” he retorted, somewhat bitterly, ‘“ Why is 
this ene to you ?” 

‘*‘Because we have not met for five years. Per- 
sons forget each other in half a decade,” she said. 
*- Give me till te-morrew.”’ 

“You will answer then ?” 

“1 will try.” 

“Then to-morrow be it,’ said Sidney Langhorn, 
biting his lip. 

The next moment he had drawn rein, and his 
horse stood still in the road, and within sight of the 
glittering glass of Willow Bank. 

*iGoed night,” he said, lifting his hat in an 
adieu. 


Maggie seemed startled +4 sudden action, but 
said good ¢ in a tone frightened herself, 
and he his steed and rode away, 

“Not only an icicle, but a mystery,’’ the young 
girl said, gazing after the disappea horseman. 

“ There will be a scene at low Bank when he 
has listened to the answer whichI am duty bound 
te givehim. I might have answered here, but I 
prefer te be beneath the roof that shelters me when 
i tell such a man as Sidney Langhorn that I cannot 
become his wife,’’ 

The man rode homeward in a fast canter, and 
flung himself from the saddle in no enviable mood. 

“Tf it comes to this I'll do it,or my name isnot 
Sidney Talford Langhorn!” he exclaimed, as he 
entered the house. “No woman outwits me, and 
lives to boast of her victory, There wasa woman in 
Florence—the flower seller Ineti——But enough. of 
these ‘thoughts of the past,’ as my lady Maggie 
would say. I will doit, Maggie Steele, if you re- 
fuse my hand to-morrow you will be brought to 
terms by « process that shall crush the heart that 
beats in your bosom !” 

Sidney Langhora was terribly in earnest, and he 
slept that night as if his whole life had been as 
devoid of intrigue as that of a child. 

He found himself quite early on the road to 
Willow Bank on the following morning. He was 
elegantly dressed, and looked like a happy man 
going to claim the woman who had won his heart. 

Maggie Steele saw him coming down the road that 
led to her home, and watched him with a pale face. 
She knew the man—knew all about his ancestors— 
and could tell much about the Langhorn blood 
during the past seventy years. He entered the 
house with a step which, to persons unacquainted 
with him, would have proclaimed him its master. 
His air teld that he had come to conquer or; de- 
stroy. 

The mistress of the estate—for Maggie’s father 
had died several years prior to the date of our story 
—greeted her visitor in the elegant drawing-room of 
the mansion. 

He might have noticed the slight paleness that 
overspread her face, and also that she was trying to 
look calm and collected. Atany rate, he saw an un- 
favourable reply with his first glimpse. 

“TI should have answered you last night,’ Maggie 
said from the crimson settee, ‘It would be over 
—_ and we would not be here to part with painful 


‘“‘ There, that will do, Maggie, he said, half com- 
mandingly. “I wish no preface to your reply.” 
“Then hear it, I cannot become your wife.’’ 
The next minute he had risen and was looking 
down upon her with his cold, insinuating orbs. 
*Oannot, eh?” he exclaimed. ‘ Well, well, 
Maggie Steele, so let it be. Now you will not care 
if the true account of the Wilbur accident gets into 
the papers, What delightful reading it will be for 
the gossips. One need not mention your name, to 
be sure; but they will point their fingers at Willow 
Bank and say, ‘The woman who worked such mis- 


chief lives there?’ I say your answer need not be 
reconsidered. But before many days somebody be- 
sides ourselves will be in possession of a secret which 
has been kept for five years.” 

During his talk, Maggie, pale as death, sank on 
her knees with hands extended towards him in silent 


appeal. 

PBold, triumphant and provokingly insinuating, the 
impudent man stood over her, enjoying the torture 
which he was inflicting. She thought that his eyes 
were laughing like a demon’s, and his whole de- 
meanour said plainor than words,“ I’ll blight your very 
life for this.’’ 

At last the silent battle ended. Maggie rose from 
her knees with a powerful effort, and faced the 
scheming fellow. 

“ Go, and do your worst!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ When 
the people know that you stoop to revenge yourself 
upon me because I have refused to wed you, there 
will be but few who will credit your statements. I 
dare you to publish one word cencerning the acci- 
dent. But last night you declared that you held 
me blameless, and I did not intend to do what I did. 
Ir t it; do your worst, and if it wrongs me in 
the least you shall feel a woman’s vengeance. This 
interview need not be prolonged. Sidney Langhorn, 
the door is ajar,and your horse, champing his bit, 
seoms eager to bear you from the place to which yon 
need never return.’”” 

“ Never?’’ and he laughed provokingly. ‘‘I may 
be master here some day, Steole.” 

“It will be, then, when I am dead, and not the 
dead wife of Sidney Langhorn.”” 

He gave her a look full of deep meaning, and seiz- 
ing hat and cane, turned slowly on his heel. 

**We may discuss this hy «tm J subject at no 
distant day,” he said over his shoulder. ‘‘ Miss 
Maggie Steele, permit me to wish you good morn- 

ng,’ 

He passed from the room upon the porch, where 
he inspected the beautiful flowers. Maggie, watoh- 
ing through the window, grew amazed at his cool- 
ness. . 

All at once he turned from a delicate geranium, 
and strode to the drawing-room door. 

A moment later his handsome face was thrust 
into the apartment, and he was saying : 

‘The insects are working on some of your 
flowers. A little hellebore will save your pretty 
plants, Maggie.”’ 

Then he strode away, and the girl, more than 
ever amazed at hie coolness, saw him mount his 
horse and dash off. 

Maggie laughed. The idea, of a disappointed 
suitor vowing vengeance one momentand giving 
directions for the preservationof house plants the 
next, contained much of the ridiculous, 

But Maggie’s merriment wasof short duration. 
Her real situation came before her, and she thought 
of the coming blow. 

She knew the disposition of the man who was 
riding away, and cause to fear him. 

The secret which they had kept for five years 
seomed on the verge of divulgement. If Maggio, 
during a freak of somnambulism, had obstructed a 
railway train which had caused an accident, she 
was not to blame. 

Sidne horn had witnessed her action; but, 
as they had lately quarrelled, he had refused to undo 
the — andsave the train. This, then, was the 
secret. 

Maggie could not have helped it ; but there were 
some people who would not accept the plea of som- 
nambulism. 

On the night that soon followed Sidney Lang- 
horn’s threats of revenge, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
the accepted suitor, came to Willow Bank. 

Then Maggie told him all, and the secret which 
— kept for five years was known toa third 
party: 

Arthur Henderson told Maggie to let the disap- 

mong man dohis work. He was not afraid of the 

ow. 

The next morning the doctor did not respond to 
the calls of the patients. Mr. Henderson was 
ne and a week passed away without his re- 

urn. 

‘One moment, please,’’ said Sidney Langhorn to 
Maggie, whom he had —- one night on the road 
not far from Willow Bank. 

She drew rein and looked into his eyes. 

** Well? this interview need not last a minute.’’ 

«Tt may Iast ten,” he said, madly seizing Maggie's 
bridle. ‘‘ What will you give me to know the fate 
of that Mr. Arthur Henderson ?” 

* Sir!’ and the girl’s eyes flashed. 

TI mean business,” he replied. ‘‘ Consent to be- 
come my wife, and he shall appearin Ashland with- 
intwo days. Oh, you may cause my arrest, but it 
would kill the doctor. Your pretty face has 
made me desperate, Maggie Steele. I love you! 








Nate og save thedoctor by becoming Mrs, Lang- 
orn ?” 

The girl did not reply, but quick as thought she 
struck his hand with her riding-whip, and gave her 
mettled horse the spurs. 

Sidney horn swore with pain, and the sud- 
den plunge of Maggie’s steed unseated him and 
hurled him to the ground. 

Away dashed the girl to Willow Bank. 

That night the little town of Ashland became 
wild with excitement. Dr. Henderson had re- 
turned, having escaped from Crow’s Nest (Sidney 
Langhorn’s estate) during its owner’s absence. 

The mystery of his disappearance was thus ex- 
plained. 

Several men set out to arrest the villain; but his 
horse was bearing him away, and he did not fall into 
their hands. 

Sometime later a man, acting as his agent, 
sold Orow’s Nest, but its former owner never re- 
turned to the scene of his unsuccessful wooing. 

The ‘people listened to the telling of Maggie’s 
secret, and again anathematised the man who could 
have saved the train, 

And an event long to be remembered at Ash- 
land was Maggie’s marriage to the man of her 
choice. 

I know not where the sehemer is. 

M. A. F. G, 


EOONOMY. 


In nothing can ® Woman economise by more ad- 
vantage than in the matter of cookery, provided that 
she is an experienced cook ; for in foods more depends 
upon the skill of the cook than on anything else. 
A prudent and economical housewife will make a 
soup of bits of cold meat and the broken bones of a 
fowl, flavoured with an onion, scarrot, and a bunch 
of parsley, that will be more ee than many a 
-— of thrice the cost made by a raw Irish girl. 

rom the toughest parts of a fat and weall- 
flavoured piece of beef or mutton she will compound 
toothsome and appetising stews and roasts and 
potted meats that will make the eater forget that 
there arechoicer bits with which he might be regaled. 
Pieces of stale bread she will dry in the oven before 
they mould, and have always on hand delightful 
crumbs to enrich soup or make meat to give flavour 
and richness to some piece of cheap but good meat. 

If“ hard times’”’ teach people how to make s little 
go a long way, teaching hitherto extravagant folk 
how to econemise and be satisfied with necessities 
instead of luxuries, this trying time will not be with- 
out great compensation. 








A BOY’S FIRST SEASON. 


Wuen a youth enters society, his expezience is 
very different from that of his courted and flattered 
sisters. Fresh from school, and proud of being his 
own master, or it may be having tasted the sweots 
of liberty at college, his melancholy face may be 
observed ornamenting the walls of many a ball-room. 
His hostess, passing over the more experienced of 
her male guests, whom she knows are not to be easily 
entrapped, at once singles him out, and, as an an- 
ticipatory penance for sins not yet committed, com- 
pels him to go the round of every plain girl in the 
room, 

He is not versed in the fashionable gossip of the 
day, therefore cannot talk. The ladies pass him 
by in contemptuous silence, as uninteresting and 
ineligible, while the men consider him an infant 
—or act as if they do. He awakens, under this 
treatment, to a sense of the hollowness of the world, 
Society is a shame, love is a nought, all men are 
bad, and all women are worse. 

He begins to plead previous engagements to all 
invitations, or, if not, adopts the simpler and more 
fashionable method of leaving such invitations un- 
answered. His face becomes as well known at the 
club as that of the hall-porter. Billiards is an 
amusing and healthy game, and with perseverance it 
is possible to lose money ovor it. 

But man’s society is not all-sufficient to a very 
young man; so he seeks the society of ladies in whose 
presence he may smoke, drink sweet champagne, 
and gamble at will Once well established in such 
society, a boy need not despair of rain, may be con- 
fident of a short life, and—Heaven save the mark !— 
merry one, A few years of mad folly, of feverish, 
reckless dissipation, and there comes a vanished 
fortune, a shattered constitution,a broken heart, a 
dishonoured grave. 


Year after year boys enter upon life; year after 
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year the world spreads its traps for them with more 
and more alluring baits; yearaftor year sees the old 
farce ur tragedy played ont. Moralists hurl denuncia- 
tions against society on the score of injary done to 
the purity and simplicity of gitle; but the perils 
which surround the boy are far more terrible. 
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VALUABLE AQUAGRAPH. 


THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD, 
Size 22% by 16}. 





THE BAXTER ART UNION 


Have concluded arrangements which each Sub- 
scriber to this week’s Lonvon Reapep will be en- 
titled to receive one copy of the 


SUPERB AQUAGBAPH, 
THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD, 


Painted by the late 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, A.R.A. 
This Picture is one of the happiest of the lamented 


Sir Edwin’s masterpieces, repesenting as it does the 
famous 


ST. BERNARD DOGS 
Tm the act of resouing a traveller lost in the deep 


snew. 
Sir Edwin lent this picture to the late 
GEORGE BAXTER 
For him to make a. steel plate engraving of it 
The copyright: of the original pictare.was.secured by 
the late George Baxter, and from him passed, with 
the steel plate he prepared, to.us. 
Barter was engaged for more than twelve months 
before he had completed this plate, and when he had 
aided the many colours of the original to it produced 
a faithful and true copy of 


LANDSEER’S CELEBRATED PAINTING. 


.™ 
1t is requested that the Premium Voucher be ont 
ont as printed below, and be enclosed, together with 
Eighteen Pence in Postage Stampa or Post Office 
Order, payable to 
T. H. ROBERTS & Co., 
Tus Baxtzr Art Union, 
42, Essex Street, Strand, London, 

In return for which one copy of the above Superior 


Aquagraph will be remiited, securely packed and 
post free, to any part of the United Kingdom. 





No. 727, 
Premium Voucher, 
DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 
One Copy. 
Tue Baxter Art Union. 


42, Hesex Street, Strand, London, 














IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


Applications for Copies.of-**The Dogs.of Sti Ber- 
nard”’ must be made at the Office of the Baxter: Art 
Union, 42, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., and nor at 
the offices-of this Journal, and. with each. application 
tne above Voucher must be enclesed. 








ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


APPRARANCEs are deceitful; rememiser that, and 
don’t:act too quickly upon the inferences. you draw 
from them. The person in the shabby coat.and hat 
may: be a millionaire ; the other, in the latest style of 
seal-skin overcoat, the clerk who has:robbed him. 

The handsome woman, with the real. lace and 
couuterfeit elegance, may be anything but a lady; 
the plain person, whom you overlooked in a crowd, 
may be woman of influence and importance, 





The most precosious: children rarely make. great 
men. A very “solid men” rarely makes#.show of 
his wealth. He whe ie a great scientist: does: not 
publish the fact; nor does a renowned erator feel 
anxious to “speak his piece” in a parlour sociable. 

After a little experience you will know this, and 
show and flourish will have no effect upon yon. 
Great people, talented people, ‘goed people, do not 
inform you of their fame, their acquirements, or 
their virtues. Boasters are-ever to be doubted, and 
@ flourish of trumpets does not: always herald the 
coming of aking. A good motte to remember; in 
dealing with men and women, is the time-honoured 
one—* all is not gold that glitters.” 





PAQOEBT! &. 


nae 


HARD ENOUGH BITHER: WAY: 
Oar Turcophiles, than Turks who more 
Turk oft are, 
Say Edtiem. is too soft—lacks Moslem 


ardour ; 
But Stamboul’s rule were larder with a 
Softa, 
And scarcely would be. softer with a 
harder, —Punch. 
THE MINISTERIAL FLX. 
The crux, when”furk and Tartar quarrel, 
Aud Turk seeka snceour ministerial, 
Is that material aid’s immoral, 
And moral aid ig immsteria!. —Punch. 


To all in Qnest-of Elaborate House Deeoration.— 


If yon waat to pay dearly for your whistle seod for: 


the whistler. 
* SXSACKLY so! 
A TuRcOPrHILE contemporary makes ont. that the 
Czar is extremely anxious to sack Gortschakoff. 
The. other day it declared he wanted to sack Con- 
stantinople. —Fan, 


—Putch. 


& THREADBARE TOPIC. 
My om grey with annoyance and 


grie 
And sorrow is bending me double, 
So I’ve plunged into poetry just for relief, 
For something to soften -my trouble. 
I ae w trooper, though formerly 
mL. 
And my heart once as light as a 
or, 
For day after day I'm disgustingly riled 
(I’m certain tis years sinee: I capered or 
smiled) 
Bneeme ene le chatter (if makes me so 
wi 


Of nothing on earth butithe weather ! 


The sole conversation wherever L wend 
Is-on this detestable topic, 
And on it continue I’m certain ’twill 


To render me quite misanthropic, 
In,’bus.or in train they will never refrain, 

They’ never depart from their tether, 
But tall of the fogs, of the frost, of the 


rain, 
With platitades.bordering-on tlie insane, 
And-make me distracted, again and again, 
With “What do you think of the 
weather ?”’ 


Then, ok, for a Lear's, or a Richelion’s 
curse, 
To cause them to tremble and grovel ; 
Oh, why can’t an Englishman strive to con- 
verse 
On something a little bit-novel ? 
Brother Britons, I would from the rule 
you'd depart, 
Forsake it at once—altogether— 
Free struggle to be interesting and smart, 
An —r we meet in the world’s busy 
mar’ 
Discourse upon politics, science, or art, 
Anything else but the weather. 


NO CHANCE 0’ LOR, 


Tue Lord’ Chancellor is complaining of the block 
of business in the Court of Chancery. They: work 
that court on the block system. —Pan. 


A MARTYR TO HI8 ART. 


A wAITER at Templemore, in Ireland, choked 
himself while eating his. dinner. It is. only in Ire- 
land that one who couldn’t wait because he was 
waiting to wait would be called a waiter. —Fun. 


Tux Ritualists. are about to isaue essays on. the 


—Fan. 





illegslity of Lord Pongance’s decisions. They will 
be the Pen’s anawer to the: Penzance. —Fup. 
TO MARCH. 
(A Snarl‘in Season.) 
The “ roaring moon.of. daffodil and. oreens.” 
So —— Laureate—how these bards pro- 
us 
With their periphrasis.and:hoous-poens{ 
Roaring? That's true; with dosty blaste 
that: choke us; 
But while to wrath your mad March aire 
provoke us, 


Your flawery fancies seem a bitter jocus, 
And snow-drops chilly sarcasms! Wherefore 


poke us 

With spring flowers, while ’gainst Winter 
roste we stoke ua? 

The ficral charms ef March who cares to 


foonus,. 
Except in Covent Garden ?—oharming 
85 
Where alone Spring-time does not freese-or 
uss 
In Mackintosh where we’ veno need to cloak 


us: 
From “ roaring moon of daffodil and oro- 
ons” —Puneh: 


FASHIONS FOR THE KITCHEN, 


Coox: ‘* Lor,’ Jane, I wouldn’t be bothered with 
henyjeeaieos everyday. Ionly-wear's mine on Sun- 
ys.”’ 
Jans: “'That-may do foryou, cook ;.bné for my 
L.likes.to he. a lady week-days aswell as. Sun- 
ya!” —Puach. 


FROM OMB POINT OF TIEW. 
Scene: British Jury Room, All agreed on 
their verdict 
Trish JurrMan (yého holilaout): “ 4h, thin, iliv'n 
more. obstinit’ men I nivir met in all me par ry 


“apr. ue BYE!” 

“Tr is hardly necessary to say that General Igna- 
tieff’s is not, os iataglenall on ane. a 
an affection of the: eyes:’’—Paris: r 
the **'Limes.”’ 

Much more likely, say the Russophobes, thatthe 
formidable General is coming to-operate on the eyes 
of Europe—by throwing dustin *em. Punch. 

ADDITIONAL LENTEN PENANCRS- 

Dr. Kenea.x.-~To see himself as. others:see. him. 
_ CHAPLIN. —To ‘‘ do. it: again’? to Mr. Glad- 

ne. 

Mussng; SwinBURNS AND Ropaat. Bucnanan.—TLo 
praise each other's. verses. 

AW Browxinc.—To restore all. his missing arti- 


Lorp-Justics Onristian.—Te. he sat. upon by.a 
Viee-Changellor, 

Sia.Guoace J2s6eu..—To eat a.daily: slice of hum- 
ble pie. —Puneh. 

ero Wa: THAT! 

Tie real original: hero of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’’ 
lias been visiting her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 
He is an amiable old’ gentieman, and, therefore, the 
ramour that Royalty bas a liking for “Old°Tom ” is 
probably well founded, —Fan. 

EX-KBWSABLE. 

Dri Hooxwe, on betialf of the Kew: Gardeners, 
hae successfully opposed the granting of » licence tu 
a public-house near the entranoe- to the gronnis. 
It wes urged’ that the pub: would! cause drunken- 
ness. ‘Temperance is, therefore, the horticultural 
watchword ef‘the day; and visitors to the famous 
grounds must refresh upon tke strict'Kew- Tea. 

—Fun. 
HARD TO SWALLOW. 

In. a. breach. of promise case at. Leicester. it was 
urged on. behalf of the, defendant. that, for thirty 
years he had been in thehabit.of taking five. pills. a 
day, or a total.of 54,750. Perhaps.that waa.whiy le 
was ordered to, administer the plaintiffs, draft: far 
£150 and costs, —Fan. 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES, 


Turre. was.an.old fellow named 
The land of the Yankee he sways; 
He’s the President now, 
After squabble and row 
Which lasted a number of days. 


There was.e.sad duffer named Hunt, 
Whe couldn’thave managed a puat-— 
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bridge.” We thought it was a. Golden Horn on 
which his wishes were fixed, —Punch. 


QUID PRO Quo; 

Tas. Stafford Honse Committee. has forwarded 
two hundred pounds’ worth of quinine te the poor 
Turkish soldiers; This ia delicate way of recom- 
pensing them for the large doses of’ steel they gave 
the B ians. —Fuan, 

THE DAY AND THE DEED. 


A CLERGYMAN at Little Compton haa baen fined 
for assaulting hie, man-servant becanse the latter 
would not. go to church on Ash-Wednesday. It 
would'seem by:this doubipfine specimen of muscular 
Christianity as if the rev. gentleman wasn’t over 

eased‘at having to go there himself, He-was a 

ttle too fast, as it. turned out, even for such « fast 
day, —Fad, 

TAXY waxy. 


Ax olff gentleman of Tadeaster has been sent to 
prison for two months. for-saying ‘‘ Dash the Queen!”’ 


during: divine. service: in some schoolrooms. He: 


pleaded that he was thinking of the Queen's ‘Paxes 
atthe: time, The exonse was unsvailing. We. are 
expected to pay through the nose, not satan “Aras 
lips. — Fun, 
Iptime was made for slaves, the market hasnot, 
been overstocked. They've never much on their 
hands, —Fun. 


Jonze had to put down his horses: when he. mar- 
ried, but he hae e pair of nage still. Hie: wifd and! 
his mother-in-law. —Fwun. 

LOOKING OUT FOR SQUALLS, 

Genanan. IoxatTiupr,. so say. those who know, is 
to visit: London specially to: obtain the services of 
an eminent oculist. It is evident the Generel’ wishes: 
to have his weather aye well opened’ while there is 
yot.time, and:this without any of the eye-falutin” se 
common among oculists. —Fua. 

AGAINST THE FIELD. 

Mr. Justicz Fistp, in a recent breach of’ promise 
case, requested counsel to. read a certain letter ‘as 
a man” and then throw the case up. The barrister 
retorted that he wag there as-an advocate to do his 
duty to his client, and he objected to be called a 
man. Mr. Justice Field'then explained that he was 
‘aman’ himself. We are glad to have the infor- 
mation. A good many of our judges at present. are 
old women. —Fun, 

ROOMANY RYE. 

Ir is. reported in Jersey. that’ a gipay fortanesteller 
who has just died “‘ kept fourteen dogs-im her room, 
which used-to-sleep in »# circle and make room for 
her.to lie in the centre.” This, it ia- hardly neces- 
sary to supplement, is merely room-er, —F un, 

SEASONABLB. 

Niwrop: “ What! ont again, Vicap! Fresh. nag, 
too, I thought parsons did not hunt just now!’’ 

Tue Vicaz: “Ah! But this isa Lent Horse!” 

—Punch. 
“FIVE O'CLOCK TEA, 


Mistress: ‘1 really-must inquire, Timmins, why: 
the tea comes up so weak of an afternoon ?” 
Pagrovur Marp: “Well; it should not, m’um! 
Cook, she putein a spoonful for ’erself, a spoonful 
for. myself, and a spoonful for the parlour; and as: 
you rings ag we finishes, | fille up the teapot myaelf' 
with bilin’ water!”’ —Punch, 
DEFINITION FOR DIPLOMATS. 


Tanaty :—An International, Agreement between 
two or more Powers, which each and’all ofthe cou- 
tranting.spation will punctually. fulfil, when. the time, 
comes for doing so, unless they find that the aafest 
and most advantageous. course is to back out of it, 
in which case they are free to back accordingly. 

—Punch. 

A ContTRADICTION IN (AmEnIcAN) T&eMs.—Fog 
elears up, now that Heyes settles. dowa. —Punch, 

Uservt Military Exercise for Cabmen (suggested 
by a Victim).—Jadging- distances. —Punch, 

THE REAL REASON. 

Lirrte Mar: ‘Please, Ethel, give me something 
to make an ulster for Dolly.” 

Eraat : (Who doesn’t like being disturbed) :-—‘‘Oh 
never, mind, darling, the weather is not at all cold.” 

Lirr.s. Max (innocently): “* Oh, but I want. it 
to warm Dolly, aud not the weather!” —Fun. 

A BINH QUA NON. 

Country Booxserrer To MingaR (who has pre- 
viously invested in a dictionary): ‘‘Oh, you must 
look among the 8’s for scissors, not the Z’s.” 

Minar: “ Well How’s Qi to knew? Wat's t’ 
good of a dictionairy without a hindex?”, —Fun, 








& LOST OPPORTUMITE. 


Sxmumur: “T say, Slimely, have yon heard the 
news? Young Plumper. bas juss burat up for twenty 
thomsand,”’ 


Suen: “ Dear, dear ! Twenty thonsand, is that 
alli? Why st hisageif I’d had. his hang 
me if I wouldn’t have smasbed for fifty “thon.’ 
—Fun. 
AN UNSBLFISH PROPOSAL, 


Brit Sres (to mild-gent who-has lost his way in 
the thick of the Dials): ‘‘ Yer wants to go to Russell 
Street, dows yer? Alli, yon’ll "ave to go through a 
w low neighbourhood. Bat I'm going that way 
myself, and I'll see yer sife there by a near cnt ” 

—Fuan. 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Wuen a young couple are joined together in. holy 
maizimony by a Bishop they. are mitred. together. 

All atitive examinations are passing events. 

Even Father Thames isn’t a hero to his valley; it 
gets a rise out.ofhim.so often naw, 

The promise of tlie late- Bmperor of the Prench to 
invadeGermany wassugarto the people. It wasa 
Sack-a-Rhine matter. 

Andrasayis a man.of note. —Fun, 
ON THE Q TRA. 

A Youna lady aged fifteen has been charged with 
attempting to kill her brother.by putting poison into 
his “‘ tea bottle.’”” What will the Lawsonites say to 
this method of making tea bring a man to his bier ? 


eimenend 
———— 


TAKE IT BACK. 





Yon kissed me at the gate last night, 
And mother benee.the emoett 

She says it’s naughty to do so, 
So please to ska beste 


I cannot see what harm there is 
In such a thing—can you ? 

But mother seema.so very wroth, 
Please take it back—now do. 


It seems to me quite natural 
For the lips to meet that way; 

But mother says it’s very wrong, 
So take it back, I pray. 


And, come to think of it, ’ansure 
That several times 'twas done ; 

So now, to make fit right; be: sure 
To take back every: one, 


I would not have you think it’s me, 
I do not care a mite: 
But mother’s so.particular ; 
Please take them back, to-night, ©. D. 


GEMS. 


Lrrz.—There is precious little variety in the in- 
cidents of this: life. Qne generation treads in the 
footsteps of another—following the same beaten 
track—going the same dull round, and falling at 





‘last into.the.same little-pit. TLhereis joy because a 


child is born—there is trouble in rearing it--there 
are cares in ite passage from youth through manhood, 
to old‘ age—there. are attentions: in the sick cham- 
ber. The curtain falls—tears are shed—a train goes 
forth to.the.grave--the sod. presses the. coffin—the 


mourners:return to the desolate home—dust returns 


to dust: So follow one after another, until genera- 
tion after generation are lsid in the uarrow house, 
food for-wormsand. corruption. And this.is.anepi- 
tome of life; what is it in truth but an ‘empty 
show:?’ 

‘If life a hundred years, or e’er so few, 

"Tis. repetition.all, and nothing. new, 

A MILD answer to an angry man, like water cast 
upon fire, abateth his heat, and from an enemy he 
shall become thy friend. 

Wise men are instructed by reason ; men of less 
understanding: by experiencs.;:the most ignorant by 
necessity; and the beast’ by nature. 

Bleased are they who ever keep that portion of 
pure, generous love. with which they: began life! 
How: blessed those who have: deepened: the foun- 
tains, and have enough to spare for the thirst of 
others. 

Do you wish to learn how to give anything? thon 
fancy yourself in the place of the receiver. 





STATISTICS. 





In the year ended the 31st of December, 1876, 
11,318 probatcs and 5,516 administrations were 
issued from the Principal Probate Registry, Somer- 
set House. Of the probates 7,677 were of the wills 
of males and 3,641 were of the wills of females, Of” 
the administrations, 3,365 were of tho effects of 
males and 2,151 were of the effects of females. The 
effects of the testators and intestates, together 
16,834 in number, were sworn under an aggregate 
eum of £72,056,140. 

The testimoay of several well knawn acientists 
goes to prove that.all oysters have reproducing 
powers, At certain seasons of the year oysters ar: 
filled with. eggs. These 6 are microscopip, anid 
give birth to myriads of little oysters, which we 
call spawn. This spawn remaing for a, certain 
length.of time in the shell, when in proper season it 
leaves it, swimming with remarkable agilite an: 
seeking the place where it williremain as a fixturs 
during: its life. Exeeedingly small oysters. lave 
quiteearty in life the power of reproducing their 
kind, but of course this depends: on euch cireum- 
stances‘as whether the oysters are living ina medit: 
where food oan be found in abundance. They oan, 
if surrounded by favourableconditions, produce their 
kind durixg the first year, and sometimes twice a 
year, 

By. a. supplementary estimate issued, it appears 
that the visit of Lord Salisbury to Ovhstantinople 
cost £10,000. It is probable that the amount wil) 
be considerably increased. What a number of really 
ugeful things wight be deue for ten thousand. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Minvuts Puppine,—LHight even tablespoonfale of 
flour, one pint-cold mille, with w. piees: of soda the 
size of a pea dissolved in it; stir ib. the flour 
gradually with the milk to the consistency of thin 
starch; add four well-beaten eggs; on aitting dowe 
to dinner pnt it.in the oven; butter the dighes well, 
and put the mixtare in one-eighth of an inch thicic, 
as. it rises so-rapidly ; serve hot from the ovem witb 
agld sauce. 

A Daeicious Sour.—Peel and slice. six large 
onions, #im. potatoes, six carrote, aud four turnips; 
fry them: in half » d: of butter and pour on 
them four quarts of boiling water, Toast a crust 
of bread as brown and hard as possible; but de nor 
burn it, and put in, with some celary, ssvect herbs, 
white pepper and salt. Stew all gently for four 
hours, and then strain it through a coarse: cloth. 
Have ready thinly-sliced carrot, celery, and a little 
turnip, Add them to your liking, and stew them 
tender in the soup. If approved of, an. anchovy and 
a apoonfal of catsup may be added, 

Down East Bawap,-~OQOne and one-half, pints 
eweet.and very fresh milk, lukewarm; three table- 
speonfuls yeastin the milk, e scant teaspoonful soda 
if the yeast is sweet, a full teaspoonful if it is at 
all sour, and a little alt; add flour while it stirs 
easily, and a little flour on topat last, to prevent tie 
cloth from sticking; cover, and get; it in. a mover. 
ately warm place to rise overnight, One pint.of milk 
makes a large loaf, and « half’ pint makes a dozen 
bisouits. Inthe morning roll your biscuitand cut 
them, then place before the fire to rise half au hour 
before baking. Allow your loaf after it isin the pau 
to rise from. one-half an hour to.an hour, turning it 
round, so that it may rise evenly, This reeeipt is 
equally good’ for Graham. bread. 


——<———e—EIE_—_== 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tar Cuarmen.—Let the wife only understand 
and have faith in her true gosition—that of woman, 
“the helper”’—and she needs neither greater gifts, 
nor an expansive mind, nor extraordinary beauty, 
to be always. charming toher husband, and while 
she. walks. by his side to. “fill allthe stops with 
music.”’ In ‘ies literally. his. “helpmeet,’’ she 
becomes the beautifier and healer of. life. If 
the vine-about the oak tree he truly her emblem, it 
is because she binds togetherthe broken boughs, 
and'drapes with verdurous loveliness-the withored 
branches. 

DecuiT.—Deeeit and. falsehood, whatever con- 
veniences they may for» time promise or produce, 
are, in the sum of life, obstacles to happinasa.. ‘Chose 
who profit by the cheat distrust. tho deceiver 5 and 
the act by which kindness was sought putseamend 
to confidence. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Am aquagraph of the “ Dogs ef St Bernard.” issued by 
the Baxter Union, is an excellent copy of the origi- 
eal. Our readers will find full particulars on page 550. 

O. W—Several attempts have been made to bringa 
live gorilla to this country, but they have all been fail- 
ures. Those which have been exhibited as gorillas from 
time to time were chimpanzees. 

Sr. Muxzeo.—You inform us, St. Mango, that you are 
“* what is called a good-looking chap ;” and you add that 
you wonld take any woman to wife, provided she had 
cash. Since euch is your principles, we decline assisting 
you to form any matrimonial engagement. In fact, we 
never met with a weman whe, in spite of her looks, was 
not too good for @ man so mercenary as yourself. We 
are not surprised at your having had many refusals. 

M. A. and Bettn— Washing the head in soft water and 
castile soap is the most efficient remedy, and by giving 
the preference to castile over other soaps there is less 
danger of changing the colour of the hair. Persever- 
ingly brushing the hair and head every night is neces- 
sary in conjunction with washing the heed once a week, 
By following this system a lady whom we know, and who 
was greatly troubled with the complaint in question, got 
rid of it completely, 

Manrion.—For sunburn, take a little scraped horse- 
radish, mixed with warm milk, and rub it on your face 
and hands. To purify the breath, take every morning 
from twe to five drops of concentrated solutien of chlo- 
ride in a wine-glassfal of spring water. 

Jamuus.—Sprinkling furs or weollen stuffs, as well as 
the drawers or boxes in which articles are kept, with 
spirits of turpentine, is an easy methed of prevesting 
the destruction occasioned by moths. The unpilessant 
scent of the turpentine will speedily evaporate on ex 
sure of stuffs to the air. Leaves of tobacco are also 
effectual in keeping of the moths. Lay them between 
the folds of woollen articles, It is particularly in the 
spring you must take precautions. Snake and beat the 
woollen garments to destroy the moths’ eggs, and repeat 
all the means of prevention. 

M. W.—The longer we live the shorter does time 
appear. The theory of this we take to be as follows: 
‘The old are more iliar with time than the young, 
they have passed through a greater portion of it, and by 
thus becoming habitual te its progression think lesa of 
any given quantity. A yearisa great period to a child, 
because, compared with its previous existence, it em- 
braces a long era ; to the aged it isas nothing. A person 
aceustomed to walk forty miles a day thinxs little of ten. 
Another, whose diarnal walk does not exceed three, con- 
ceives ten a formidable task. The same law holds with 
regard to the estimate of time by the young, who have 
had little to do with it, and by the old, who have had 
much to do with it, 


BiLt.—Gas from petroleum contains only a very small 
quantity of carbolic acid. The quantity is so small that 
at may be altogether overlooked. 

Witt W.—Make your filter of animal charooal, or 
freshly or thoroughly burnt vegetable charcoal. If the 
charcoal has not been thoroughly burnt it may impart 
seme unpleasant taste to the vinegar. If the vinegar 
be allowed to pass slowly through the filter a purt, at 
least, of the dark colour will be removed. 

L. M.—Have you tried sulphuric acid? This is the 
usual bleaching agent employed for silk, but it requires 
some previous technical experience in the matter to be 
enabled te do it well. After being salphured the eoods 
are passed through an extremely dilute solution of sul- 
phuric acid, and washed, 

A. B.—Mists are caused by cold and w i i 
hse y arm air coming 


Tia,—We cannot tell you. 





Avyyiz K. and Kate M., two friends, would like to ex- 
change carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with 
a view to matrimony, Annie K. is tall, good-looking, blue 
eyes, and fond of music, Kate M., is tall, dark, good- 
looking, brown hair, brown eyes. 

J, M., a seaman in the Royal Moye twenty-three, dark 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to ¢o nd 
with a young woman about twenty, medium height, 
dark, good-looking. 

L. M. and W. M., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies, with a view to matrimony. 
L, M, is twenty-eight, brown curly hair, brown eyes, 


dark, andfondof home, W, M.istwenty-seyen, medium 
deight. 


G. D., thirty-five, good-looking, medium ey blae 
eyes, brown hair, would like to correspond with a lady 
shout thirty-three, Widow not objected to, Must be 
affectionate. 

D. B., twenty-twe, -looking, dark hair, and eyes, 
fond of music, and a loving disposition, would like 
to correspond with a young lady who must be ina good 
position, 

SoLp twenty-five, good-looking, tall, fond of home, 
=e like to pened ns with = seule lady about 

weanty. 

Laveuma Miners, eighteen, brown hair, brown 
wishes to correspond with a young gentleman between 
eighteen and nineteen. ndent must be fond of 
home, medium height, good-looking, dark hair, hazel 
eyes. 

Natriz S., twenty-two, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman whe must be tall, fair, rich, and of a loving 
disposition, 


I WILL SCREAK, 


*T’ll soream if you touch me,” 
Exclaimed a pert miss, 
Whose lover was seeking, 
An innocent kiss. 
By this prudish conduct 
Cold water was thrown— 
The lever drew backward 
And—let her alone, 


“T'll soream if you touch me,” 
8 oed ence more, 

He cried, ‘‘ I’m not neat you,” 
And found it a bore, 

She quickly subsided, 

Ant oni pared eatte zottl 
ad whis: a soltly, 
“Tl scream an yeu do.” 


te 


TES &O0sk-BUD, 


Once wandering in a garden gay 
A rose-bud caught eye, 

It’s bright leaves opening to the day 
Half hidden modestly, 


oy en 

a own in right, 

But still they seemed not halt as fair, 
As lovely to the sight, 


A something had the modest flower 
Her sisters did not share ; 

Beauty alone was not her dower— 
Far more was hidden there, 


Sweet hope! I thought this bud to claim, 
And happy wand on; 
But when I sought the flower again 
I found the charm was gone. xX.A. L. 


Urrgr Dacx, Luaorr, and Stsax Saret, three seamsn 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 

oung ladies. Upper Deck is twenty-one, good-looking. 
Logeer is Weng Bory fair, hazel eyes, fond of Rome and 
music. Stern it is twenty, dark brown eyes, fond 
of home. 

A. A. and B. B., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies, A. A. is twenty, good-looking, medium 
heigl t, B, B,is nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, and 

rk. 

Dick and Tom, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Dick is 
twenty-three, black hair, blue syes, and medium height, 
of a lovin disposition. Tom is twenty-four, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes, Respondents must be 
of loving dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 
children, 

M. L. and N, L,, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with twe young men. M. L, is nineteen, 
medium height, geod-leoking. N. L, is twenty-two, tall, 
dark. Respondents must be good-looking, and fond of 
music, 

N. L. D., twenty, good-looking, fair, would like to re- 
ceive carte-de-visite of a young lady between seventeen 
and eighteen. Respondent must be goed-looking, of a 
loving dispesition, 

G. I. and B. 1, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with two ladies, who must be tall, medium 
height, dark, and of loving dispositions. G. I.is twenty- 
five; considered handsome, good-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, and light blue eyes. B. L is twenty- 
six, considered good-looking, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, 

E. T, W., twenty-three, brown hair, black eyes, accom- 
plished, would like to correspond with a young lady, 
with a view to matrimony, Must be twenty-two, tho- 
roughly domesticated, 

5 


Maxx M., eighteen, tall, fond of home and children, fair, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a gentleman 
about twenty-eigho. 

Witt and Jaxer, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young ladies, Will is twenty- 
four, brown hair, blue eyes, considered good-looking. 
Jake is twenty-three, considered good-looking, black 
hair, dark eyes, and of a very loving disposition. They 
must be dark, good-tempered, and about their own 
age. 

Mrutr B., seventeen, dark, fond of — thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to co’ th a young 
man, Must be about nineteen, » dark, handsome, 
fond of society. 

Jaxx D.,a stoker in the Royal Navy, would like to 
corres: with a young lady about nineteen, dark, grey 
eyes: He is twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, 

Jumust and Maer, two friends, would like to receive 
carte-de-visites of two young gentlemen, Juillet is 
twenty, light hair, blue Mary is twenty-four, 
tall, brown hair, blue eyes. They are both guod-looking. 
Tradesmen preferred. . 

. W. . M., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. M- W. is twenty-five, tall, of a 
loving disposition. T. M. is twenty-two. Both are 
educated. 

M. G. M., = seaman in the Royal Navy, fair, 
would like to correspond with a young with a view 
te matrimony. She must be about twenty-nine, fond of 
home, : 


A, C. and A. L.'3. wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, with a view to matrimony. A, C. is seven- 
soem, Sank and eyes. A. L. S. is eighteen, dark hair, 
and blue eyes. Respondents must be Seeweon’ eighteen 
and twenty-two. f 

P. P,, twenty-two, light brown hair, dark brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
eighteen and twenty-three. Respondents must be ina 
good position. 

C. G. and G. §., two friends, weuld like to co nd 
with two young ladidés with a view to matrimony, a. 
is tw two, mediuin height, dark, G.S,.is twenty- 
one, medium height, fair. p 

ALicz, nineeten, auburn hair, brown eyes, go0d-look- 
ing, pe like te correspond with a fair, good-looking 
young man, fond of home and music, 


COMMUNICATIONS RECRIVED ; 


Branca is responded to by~Tom D., nineteen, good- 
looking, dark hair. 
Tom by—Alice, twenty, dark hair and eyes, fair, and of 
a loving disposition. 
T. M. by—Neliie, sixteen, light hair, hazel eyes, fond 
of home and children, 
‘ ere nineteen, good-looking, fair, medium 
ei . 
. M, by—Annie, seventeen, 
Exuma by—Mi 1, nineteen, light hair, grey eyes, an@® 
fond of home, . 
U 


Auricutarm by—C. F. B., twenty-four, tall, considered 


Auicz by—Crotchet, fair, medium height, 
em rene tall and dark, 
Oo ead, assilor in the Royal Navy, fair, 

y » of a loving disposition, he isall 
she req 

A. H. M, by—Amy, eighteen, medium height, thinks 
she is all he requires. 

CuasLes by—Gerty B., twenty-five, dark, thoroughly 
domesticated, 

H. P. by~K. T., considered good-looking, medium 
height, brown hair, dark blue eyes, and of a loving dis- 
position, 
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